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Editorial — 
The Enduring Teacher 





It was Mr. Clemit Humphrey, one of West Virginia’s leading school 
administrators, who said, “I’ll always be grateful for the course I 


had with Dr. J. R. Whitaker. He was the best teacher I ever had.” 


Or Miss Carrie Bailey, of Jackson, Tennessee, “I’ve never had a 
really poor teacher, but the one who did most for me was Miss Lucy 
Gage.” 


Or Dr. Howard Dawson, of the National Education Association, 
“I’ve had some good teachers, but the best one was Dr. Shelton 


Phelps.” 


Or Mrs. Henrietta Hauer, now retired and living in Saint Louis, 
“T want to thank Peabody for letting me take a course with Dr. Charles 
Little. He was my best teacher.” 


It had been twelve years since Mr. Humphrey took the course with 
Dr. Whitaker; thirty years since Miss Bailey studied with Miss Lucy 
Gage; thirty-five fruitful years had elapsed since Howard Dawson 
recited in Dr. Phelps’ class in School Administration; an even half 
century since Mrs. Hauer had been under the instruction of Dr. Little. 


This testimony, though fragmentary, is valid. It is hardly likely 
that all of Dr. Whitaker’s students in the spring quarter of 1945 
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would speak similarly. Nor would all of the students of the other 
classes indicated. Such unanimity is not a phase of human nature. 


But Mr. Humphrey is a substantial citizen, an able guide and 
philosopher of teachers. The fact that he remembers Dr. Whitaker 
so affirmatively is significant. Twelve years are ample time for the 
commonplace to slip away from memory and affection, ample time 
for the virtues of instruction to have anchored themselves in perma- 
nency, ample time to separate mediocrity from strength. Compliments 
paid at the time are pleasing but not wholly convincing. A teacher 
can have no praise as great as that tested and attested by the years. 
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Robert E. Lee, George Peabody, 


and Sectional Reunion 


FRANKLIN PARKER 
University of Texas 


In the Reconstruction years some of the few centers of Southern 
culture were the Springs of Virginia. At White Sulphur Springs in 
August, 1869, occurred the earliest gesture of friendliness the South 
made toward the North after the Civil War. 


Robert E. Lee and George Peabody were the chief actors in this 
drama. Lee, Virginian and West-Pointer, had chosen to lead the Con- 
federate Army in War. Peabody, Northern-born banker with many 
Southern friends, had supported the Union financially. Now, after the 
war and in their old age, both men had turned to the reviving power 
of education. Spurning many lucrative business offers, Lee had pre- 
ferred to become president in 1865 of impoverished Washington 
College in Lexington, Virginia. Disdaining a life of extravagance his 
wealth made possible, Peabody had climaxed his career by creating a 
multimillion dollar education fund for the defeated Southern and 
Southwestern states. For Lee at sixty-two this was next to the last 
summer of life; for Peabody at seventy-four it was the very last summer 


of life. 


It was by pure coincidence that Peabody, Lee, and eight other former 
Confederate generals and several prominent educators gathered at the 
Old White Sulphur Springs that summer. Peabody had arrived from 
Massachusetts by way of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more on July 23, about two weeks before Lee. Peabody was very 
feeble, crippled with rheumatism so that he could hardly walk, and 
suffering badly from a cough. He was described as “the Dives who is 
going to Abraham’s bosom and I fear before a great while.”” His condi- 
tion forced him to be confined to his cottage on Baltimore row near his 





* Oliver Wendell Holmes to John Lothrop Motley, July 18, 1869, in John Torrey Morse, 
Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1897), II, pp. 
180-181. 
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friends, William W. Corcoran and Johns Hopkins, both bankers and 
philanthropists, Corcoran from Washington, D. C., and Hopkins from 
Baltimore. 

What made Peabody a particularly distinguished figure in this 
Southern setting was the fact that on June 27, 1869, a month before his 
arrival at the Springs, he had publicly announced the addition of a 
second million dollars to his education fund for the South. The facts 
of his life, given vast publicity, were known to all at the Springs: his 
humble birth in Massachusetts; his few years of schooling; his long 
residence in the South, first as storekeeper for an uncle in Georgetown, 
D. C., and then as the partner of Elisha Riggs of Baltimore in a whole- 
sale merchandising firm. 

As the traveling partner of the firm, Peabody had made many buying 
trips to Europe, had succeeded to the head of the firm, and had re- 
mained in London after 1837 for almost the rest of his life. Merchan- 
dising had led him to banking and his firm of George Peabody & Co. 
had become highly respected on both sides of the Atlantic.” 

Having promised himself early in life that if God favored his 
commercial efforts with success, he would give his money for good 
purposes to each city where he had labored, Peabody founded his first 
library, lecture hall, and fund in his hometown.’ He had endowed the 
Peabody Institute of Baltimore in 1857 and the education fund for 
the Southern and Southwestern states in 1867. For the last gift Con- 
gress had voted him a gold medal and resolutions of praise. He had 
won the public thanks of Queen Victoria in 1862 by endowing large- 
scale low-rent housing projects for the poor of London. By the time 
of his arrival at White Sulphur Springs, he had given away an esti- 
mated eight million dollars to endow seven libraries, three museums of 
science, several colleges, and other institutions. 

Peabody’s generosity to the South and his infirmity had made many 
Southerners at the Springs want to do him public honor. A meeting 
was called for this purpose on July 27 by Major Sutherlin of Virginia 
in the parlor of the Old White. A committee was formed the next day 
to draft resolutions, and these were read before Peabody who was 








2 John Pierpont Morgan began his financial career as the New York agent of George 
Peabody & Co., London, soon after his father, Junius Spencer Morgan, became Peabody's 
partner in 1854. George Peabody & Co. was the root of the House of Morgan. 

® Now the Peabody Institute of Peabody, Massachusetts. 
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seated in the crowded parlor at 5:00 p.m., Wednesday, July 28. James 
Lyons, chairman for the occasion, said: 


Mr. Peabody—The Southern men assembled at this fountain of health and 
pleasure have, for a time, forgotten their pains as well as pleasures, to per- 
form a holy duty in rendering grateful homage to the most distinguished 
philanthropist of this or any other age... .' 


James Lyons then read the resolutions: 


Resolved, That we contemplate with unbounded respect the character and 
conduct of GEORGE PEABODY. By a long life of assiduous toil, marked by 
unswerving honor and integrity, he amassed a fortune, which few men have 
been permitted to acquire, in the acquisition of which he appears to have 
been actuated by no sordid feelings, and now moved by no selfish or ambi- 
tious motives, neither expecting nor hoping for any reward here, he has with 
lavish munificence, in the execution of a long cherished purpose, appropriated 
at least $8,000,000 to the benefit of his fellow-men, in the manner best 
calculated, in his opinion, to make them happier and better subjects and 
citizens. Such an example of generous benevolence has never been seen 
before, and all good men invoke blessings upon the great “philanthropist.” 


Resolved, that on behalf of the Southern people we tender thanks to Mr. 
PEABODY for his aid to the cause of education among them, and hail him 
“benefactor.” 


Resolved, that we will, in a body, wait on Mr. PEABODY, at such time 
and place as may be agreeable to him and present to him this assurance of 
our respect and regard for him, and our reverence for his virtues.” 


Peabody, visibly affected, made the effort to rise and replied: 


Mr. Lyons and Gentlemen of the Committee: I beg to thank you most 
kindly for the sentiments you have expressed toward me. They have affected 
me most deeply and are such, followed as they are by the resolutions you 
have presented, that it is impossible for me to reply to them as I would. 
I can only answer briefly, and feel that even then I must claim your indul- 
gence. I can but say, as regards the kind and flattering remarks of your 
Chairman, that I trust the remainder of the time I have to live may not do 
otherwise than justify your good opinion. I should be glad, if my strength 
would permit, to speak of my own cordial esteem and regard for the high 
honor, integrity and heroism of the Southern people. But that, too, I must 
leave for the present. But I must not omit to say that of all the kind words 
you have spoken, those referring to the Southern Education Fund have been 


* New York Times, July 31, 1869. 
® Ibid. 
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sweetest to my ears. Coming as they do from such a distinguished and 
intelligent body, they corroborate the opinions already expressed by other 
eminent men of the South. The fibres of my heart are interwoven with its 
success as I am sure are yours and those of all good men everywhere. The 
enterprise is still very young—only three years old; but it is growing with 
every year, and under the superintendence of the trustees’ eminent agent, 
and under the guidance of the distinguished gentlemen of the trust, and 
with the warm cooperation experienced throughout the South, it cannot do 
otherwise than prove a success, and I am confident will serve as auxiliary in 


restoring the South to a state of higher prosperity and happiness than ever 
before. God grant it may do so.° 


Robert E. Lee was also in ill-health and it was on his doctor’s orders 
that he had gone to the Springs. He had taken Mrs. Lee to the Rock- 
bridge Baths for treatment in mid-July and there had learned of the 
sudden death of his brother. He arrived at Alexandria the evening of 
July 24, too late to attend his brother’s funeral. He passed a few 
melancholy days at his parent’s home at Ravensworth, “where,” he 
wrote, “forty years ago, I stood in this room by my mother’s bed.”’ 
On Sunday, August 1, he attended St. Peter’s Church in New Kent 
County, and on Monday, August 2, stayed at the Exchange Hotel, 
Richmond, where he was compelled to hold an informal reception for 
the many visitors who called upon him. On Tuesday, August 3, he was 
back with Mrs. Lee at Rockbridge Baths, and a few days later, accom- 
panied by his two daughters, reached the White Sulphur Springs, 
where a gay season was in progress.” 

Friends who knew of the poor state of repair of General Lee’s church 
in Lexington arranged for a grand concert for its benefit at the Old 
White on Tuesday night, August 10. To the amount of $605 netted 
by the concert, Peabody and Corcoran added $100 each, making a 
total of $805, for which Lee wrote to his wife he was “extremely 
grateful.”” 

The highlight of the season was the grand ball held on Wednesday 
evening, August 11, in Peabody’s honor. He was too ill to attend but 
doubtless heard some of the merrymaking. Perceval Reniers, an au- 


® Ibid. 

* Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee, A Biography (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1935), IV, p. 434. 

® [bid., p. 435. 

® Robert E. Lee, Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee (New York, Double- 
day, Page’and Co., 1924), p. 367. 
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thority on the history of the Virginia Springs, writes: “The affair that 
did most to revive [the Southerners’] esteem was the Peabody Ball.””* 
E. Merton Coulter adds: Not only was Southern society reborn in the 
Virginia Springs but “the greatest gesture of friendship the South ever 
made toward the North at the Springs was the Peabody Ball in 1869 to 
honor George Peabody who had recently set up the Peabody Foundation 
to aid Southern education.” 


Through the influence of Corcoran, Peabody had decided to aid 
Lee’s Washington College. Corcoran had been with Lee at the Old 
White two summers before and had corresponded since about securing 
aid for the college.’ The news which appeared in August about the 
donation listed Peabody’s gift as $60,000. Corcoran and Peabody 
quickly reported that the correct sum was about $55,000 given under 
the following circumstances. Some years before, a Washington, D. C. 
firm had sold to Peabody’s firm in England Virginia state bonds then 
worth $35,000. Peabody had sent these bonds by a courier to America 
for collection. The ship on which the courier sailed had collided with 
another vessel in a dense fog and had sunk off Newfoundland on Sep- 
tember 27, 1854, with the loss of all passengers and the bonds. Two 
years later Peabody had petitioned the Virginia legislature to redeem 
the lost bonds but his claim had not yet been met. It was this claim, 
estimated in 1869 to be worth $55,000, which Peabody turned over to 
Washington College.” 


There is no record of Lee’s earliest meeting with Peabody at the 
Springs nor a record of their conversations, but on August 16 when 
Peabody’s health improved he is described as passing through the draw- 
ing room of the Old White leaning on General Lee’s arm while “a 
throng of promenaders spontaneously gathered around the pair and 
congratulated Mr. Peabody on his convalescence.””* Barnas Sears, first 
agent of the Peabody Education Fund, described another of Peabody’s 
appearances at the dining hall as follows: 





*° Perceval Reniers, The Springs of Virginia (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1941), pp. 218-219. 

1 E. Merton Coulter, The South During Reconstruction, 1865-1877 (Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1947), p. 308. 

** Freeman, op. cit., p. 325. 

** Ibid., p. 438; Virginia House of Delegates Journal, 1869-70 p. 112; Virginia Senate 
Journal, 1869-70, pp. 453-454; New York Times, August 29, 1869. 

** Richmond Daily Whig, August 17, 1869; New York Herald, August 29, 1869. 
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Yesterday he went to the public dinner table (about 1500 persons are here 
and dine in a long hall), and then sat an hour in the parlor, giving the ladies 
an opportunity to take him by the hand, and he is the better for it today.” 


Peabody and Lee became the central figures in the most remarkable 
photograph of the Reconstruction era. It was taken on the grounds 
outside the Old White about the middle of August, 1869. There were 
thirteen persons in the photograph. Seated on cane-bottom chairs were 
(from left to right) Blacque Bey, Turkish Minister to the United States, 
Robert E. Lee, George Peabody, William W. Corcoran, and James 
Lyons. Standing behind them (from left to right) were eight former 
Confederate generals: James Conner of South Carolina, Martin W. 
Garry of South Carolina, J. Bankhead Magruder of Virginia, Robert D. 
Lilley of Virginia, P.C.T. Beauregard of Louisiana, Alexander R. 
Lawton of Georgia, Henry A. Wise of Virginia, and Joseph L. Brent of 
Maryland. The photographer slipped in a plate, uncovered the lense 
and fixed a bit of photographic history. There is also extant a photo- 
graph, probably taken that same day, of Lee, Peabody, and Corcoran 
seated together, and one of Peabody seated alone which must have 
been his very last photograph.” 


The presence of Lee and Peabody focused public attention on the 
educational needs of the South and on the work of the Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund in that area. This topic of conversation engaged the atten- 
tion of prominent educators present at the Springs. There was Barnas 
Sears, first agent of the fund and former president of Brown University 
in Rhode Island; J. L. M. Curry, former president of Howard College, 
Alabama, and later second agent of the Peabody Education Fund; 
James Lyons, lawyer of Richmond, Virginia, who for years had been 
an advocate of the public schools; and John Eaton, Superintendent of 


*® Undated Letter from Barnas Sears, quoted in J. L. M. Curry, A Brief Sketch of 
George Peabody (Cambridge, Mass.: University Press, 1898) p. 53. 

1° Richmond Daily Whig, August 20, 1869, states that the photograph was taken by 
Anderson and Johnson of Anderson’s Richmond photographic establishment. The photo- 
graphs appear in Francis Trevelyan Miller (ed.), The Photographic History of the Civil 
War (New York: Review of Reviews Co., 1911), X, p. 4; Alfred Lawrence Kocher and 
Howard Dearstyne, Shadows in Silver, A Record of Virginia, 1850-1900 in Photographs 
Taken by George and Huestis Cook with Additions from the Cook Collection (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954.) p. 189, 190; Roy Meredith, The Face of R. E. Lee (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947), pp. 84-85; and Freeman, op. cit., 1947 edition, IV, 
p. 438. Report of a speech of General Magruder describes the circumstances surrounding 
the main photograph, in the New York World, September 14, 1869. 
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Public Instruction in Tennessee and later United States Commissioner 
of Education, who made reference to the meeting in his annual report.’’ 
These informal meetings at the Old White Sulphur Springs in 1869, 
centering as they did upon Lee and Peabody and focusing attention on 
the educational needs of the South, established a precedent. A series 
of conferences on education in the South followed at the turn of the 
century. The first in the summer of 1898 at Capon Springs, West Vir- 
ginia, while of independent origin, included John Eaton, then United 
States Commissioner of Education, and J. L. M. Curry, second agent 
of the Peabody Education Fund, both of whom had attended the Lee- 
Peabody talks in 1869. There were three conferences on education in 
the South at Capon Springs and a fourth at Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, in 1901. As a result of these conferences the Southern Edu- 
cation Board was founded. Abraham Flexner praised this Board by 
writing that it “did more to re-establish friendship and good fellowship 
between the North and the South in the twelve years of its active exist- 
ence than any other organization in the same period of time.””’ The 
work of the Peabody Education Fund and of the Southern Education 
Board engaged the interest of John D. Rockefeller who founded the 
General Education Board. Thus, a large measure of the later educa- 
tional efforts in the South can be traced directly to the informal meet- 
ings centered around Lee and Peabody at the Old White Sulphur 
Springs in August, 1869. 

Lee’s cordiality to Peabody and the Southerner’s warm response to 
Peabody’s presence among them was not reciprocated in the North. 
William Lloyd Garrison, abolitionist, was vehement in his attack upon 


Peabody: 


Now Mr. Peabody is very sick. He doesn’t go to a Northern mineral 
Spring, but to White Sulphur Springs in Virginia where the elite of rebeldom 
welcome him with congratulatory resolutions. In reply Mr. Peabody tells 


them of his own cordial esteem and regard for the high honor, integrity, and 
heroism of the Southern people!” 


7 John Eaton, First Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of 
Tennessee, Ending Thursday, October 7, 1869 (Nashville, Tennessee: 
Grisham, 1869) , Appendix T. 


*8 Abraham Flexner, Funds and Foundations (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952), 
p. 23. 


** New York Independent, August 19, 1869. 


George Edgar 
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As the end of August approached the distinguished guests prepared 
to depart. A flattering ovation was given to Peabody as he left by 
train on Monday, August 30, accompanied for a short distance by Gen- 
eral Lee.” Thus, they parted after their first and only meeting. Pea- 
body sailed from New York on September 29 and died in London on 
November 4; Lee returned to Lexington for his last year of labor as 
president of Washington College. Behind them remained the memory 
of an incident of reconciliation between North and South. 





*° Philadelphia North American and U. S. Gazette, August 31, 1869. 
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The Role of the College Instructor in 


Educational Research 


NEAL R. EDMUND 
Department of Early Childhood and Elementary Education 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 


and 
ANTHONY MILANOVICH 
State University College for Teachers 
Buffalo, New York 


The present study was designed to gain information helpful to col- 
lege instructors in the following ways: (1) to encourage the use of 
significant research findings in the classrooms of our public schools 
and (2) to impress upon classroom teachers and administrators the 


need for doing more research upon their immediate classroom prob- 
lems. 


The authors have assumed that teachers holding the Bachelor of 
Science degree have both the desire and the ability to improve class- 
room instruction through their research efforts and indeed some of 
them are doing so. However, the writers believe that teachers and 
administrators can make greater contributions through research and 
that college instructors have an obligation to help them to do so. 


A sample of 72 graduate teachers, 34 men and 38 women, were 
selected randomly from a graduate population of 200 teachers cur- 
rently enrolled in graduate courses at State University College for 
Teachers at Buffalo. They ranged in experience from 11/ to 29 years, 
with a mean of 8 years. Responses to the 15-item questionnaire appear 


in Table I, below. 











Table I 
Questions Number Per Cent 
Yes No Yes No 
1. Has much educational research been done in the past 50 
years? 66 6 91 09 
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2. List the title of one piece of educational research 
which has helped you. 40 32 66 4 


3. Have you done research with individuals or groups? 42 30 58 42 


4. Did your college instructors discuss research findings 


in class? 59 12 83 16* 
5. Did your college instructors persuade you that you could 

and should do research? 41 31 57 4 
6. Do you or would you like to do research? 59 12 83 16* 
7. Do you have time to do research? 10 56 13* 77 
8. Does research have to be done by experts to have value 

in teaching? 9 58 12* 80 
9. Do you read research journals? 36 31 50 43* 


10. Do you have difficulty understanding research reports? 19 49 26 68* 
11. Does your principal encourage you to do research? 19 51 26 70* 
12. Does your principal provide time and help for research? 11 58 15 80* 
13. Does he discuss research findings at staff meetings? 22 46 30 63* 
14. Are research reports and journals available to you? 36 30 50 42* 


15. Are you encouraged to try different methods of 
teaching? 46 14 63 19* 


*Cases where all persons of the sample did not respond. 


Only six persons, 09 per cent of the selection, responded that they 
did not believe much research had been done in education during 
the past 50 years. 

Item two divided the group more evenly, with 40 listing research 
titles and 32 listing none. However, those listing research titles were 
frequently vague. In some cases the name of a person, book, or 
journal was reported instead of a specific study. For example, 
several listed Terman’s work with gifted children. 

Forty-two teachers reported they had done research with individual 
and/or groups of children, while 29, or 40 per cent had not. It is 
interesting to note that in almost every case, the teachers who listed 
research titles had also done research on their own. 

According to 59 persons, 83 per cent of the group, college instructors 
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had discussed research findings in college classes. Only 12 teachers 
answered the question negatively. However, a considerably smaller 
number of the sample, 41, or 56 per cent, was impressed by their 
college instructors with the idea that teachers could and should do 
research. 

While most of the teachers in the group, 59, stated they would like 
to do research, only 10 said they had sufficient time to devote to it. 

The number reporting that they did not read research journals was 
about as great as the number answering affirmatively. Secondly, most 
of the journals listed were not strictly research journals. However, all 
journals publishing some research articles were included in the tally. 

Forty-nine, 68 per cent of the sample stated that they had no 
difficulty understanding research articles and reports. It is interesting 
indeed that 22 members of this group of 49, reported that they did 
not read such articles and reports. It is equally interesting and not 
unexpected to note that of the 36 who read research journals, 27 
reported no difficulty in understanding research findings. Research 
publications were reported available in school libraries by 36 teachers. 

Items 11, 12, and 13, dealing with the research activities of the 
school principal, indicated that he could play a greater role in 
encouraging and assisting teachers to do research. Fifty-one, 70 per 
cent, reported they were not encouraged to do research and 58, 80 
per cent, stated that the administrator made no time allotment for 
research activities nor provided assistance for such activities. Forty- 
six, 63 per cent, replied that research findings were not discussed at 
staff meetings. Yet, in spite of the lack of attention to research 
findings, 63 per cent of the teachers, but not the same ones, reported 
that they were free to try different methods of teaching. 

The evidence established by this survey appears to be adequate to 
support the following conclusions: 


1. Roughly one-half of our elementary teachers are able to list a single piece 
of educational research. 


2. Slightly more than half of our teachers have never done what they con- 
sider research. 


3. College instructors ought to do more to impress teachers with the fact 
that teachers can and ought to do research. 


We are living in a science culture. The authors feel it is tremen- 
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dously significant for classroom teachers to employ the scientific method 
in their teaching. In the first place, such a method results in a more 
efficient solution of problems; and, in the second place, it becomes a 
model which pupils can follow in solving their own problems. Pupils 
prepared in the use of the scientific method will be far less susceptible 
to false claims and propaganda and, at the same time, will be more 
able to conserve and advance our type of culture. 

As the classroom teacher’s example influences the behavior of 
pupils, so does the example of the college instructor influence the 
teaching behavior of persons he has helped to prepare for teaching. 
College instructors can offer specific help in the following ways: 


1. Utilize research findings in their own teaching. 
2. Engage in research as a means of improving their teaching. 


3. Encourage students to develop and maintain a critical point of view 
through research. 


4. Act as consultants and advisors to classroom teachers and administrators 
carrying on research. 


5. Help further the understanding that teaching and research are partners 
in the quest for knowledge. 


A profession learns and develops through research. College in- 
structors in education must not look upon themselves as “how-to-do-it 
kits wired for sound.” They are key members of the research team 
composed of college and public school personnel and must be willing 
to fulfill this professional obligation. 
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The Conservatism of Philosophical 


and Educational Liberals 
RODNEY CLINE 


Louisiana State University 


For the purposes of this paper, conservatism is defined as that which 
seeks to retain and to emphasize ideas and practices that have stood 
the test of time. Newness and change are not excluded, but these 
characteristically are viewed with caution and perhaps with distrust. 
Modification of the status quo is accepted grudingly; and generally if 
such modification can be regarded as being in harmony with basic 
conviction. 


Liberalism represents a challenge to much of conservatism. New 
things are sought. The idea of change is viewed with approbation. 
Older ideas and older practices are regarded as being outmoded. 
Changing times require changing ways of dealing with the problems 
of mankind. 


Philosophical liberalism and Educational liberalism have strongly 
held sway in American Education for the greater part of the twentieth 
century. In philosophical considerations this has most frequently been 
expressed through Pragmatism; and in professional education per se, 
its manifestations have predominantly been attributable to Progres- 
sivism. The extent of this predominance is indicated by the fact that 
in professional literature, in the speeches at professional meetings, 
and in the leadership of professional organizations, the influence of 
liberalism has been prevalent. 


Because of the prevalence of liberal influence it is fair to say that 
for a generation, in most parts of the United States, teachers of the 
elementary and secondary school faculties have been strongly in- 
doctrinated with the philosophical ideas of liberalism. Also, they 
have been taught the methods of teaching and the ideas of curricular 
organization which emanate from the viewpoint of liberalism. College 
faculty members in departments of teacher education have usually 
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followed the “liberal line” in their lectures, reading lists, and choice 
of text books. 

As the consequence of the foregoing it is not too much to say that 
for the most part a whole generation of American teachers below the 
college level have been “liberals.”” (The quotation marks deserve 
emphasis)! That is, these teachers have pretty largely accepted the 
slogans, the catchwords, and to an extent the practices as purveyed 
by the leadership of professed liberalism. Parenthetically, it might be 
noted that liberalism has exerted comparable dominance in American 
politics, economics, and religion during much of the first half of the 
twentieth century. Obviously though, these do not come within the 
proper scope of this paper. 

Reference was made to teacher acceptance of liberalist slogans and 
catchwords. The number of these is legion, but among the most 
characteristic are “child-centered-school,” “adjust the school to the 
child,” “creative learning,” “group processes,” “dynamic curriculum,” 
“social promotions,” and “purposeful learning.” These and their 
ilk have almost attained the status of shibboleth in many parts of the 
country. The name of Mr. Dewey is regularly and reverently invoked, 
though frequently by those who have never done the object of their 
adulation the honor of reading any of his books. 

Many of the teachers including, it must be said, some of the college 
teachers of Education, have hardly been aware of the existence of 
alternative to their taken-for-granted liberalism. Conservative thought, 
and conservatively based ideas of educational practice if noted at all, 
have simply been regarded as illustrative of anachronism. 

It must be agreed that the distilled vitriol of Arthur Bestor and 
Admiral Rickover, and the vigorous denunciations of the Council for 
Basic Education are indicative of reaction against the tides of liberal- 
ism which flowed almost unchecked for a generation. It is too early 
yet to assess the value, or the strength of the impact of these 
“gadflies” on the long-range thought and practice of American edu- 
cation. Yet a proper thesis here defended is of another nature: That 
for many—perhaps for the majority of the so-called liberals—the 
spirit of true liberalism has never acquired genuine rootage. The 
vocabulary of liberalism has attained to tremendous vogue. But 
the underlying significance of the spirit and true philosophy of 
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liberalism has been ignored, violated; or perhaps its very existence 
has not been known. 

The teachers of the elementary and secondary schools themselves 
best illustrate the fallacy. As already indicated, they have been 
indoctrinated with the tenets of liberalism. Yet, indoctrination itself 
is anti-liberal in spirit. Liberalism properly is reaction against ortho- 
doxy, but the so-called liberalism of the day has really become just 
another orthodoxy. More significant is the fact that the teachers who 
have been so indoctrinated in multitudes of cases have simply not 
believed what they have thought they were supposed to believe! 

The present writer has had rather large experience in observing 
classroom teachers at work, attending their professional meetings, and 
interviewing them as individuals. As a result the impression is strong 
and clear that hosts of the teachers of America’s children talk one 
kind of language, professionally, but believe and to an extent practice 
what is strongly different. 

In a recent survey of the schools of a large parish (county), the 
teachers gave evidence of knowing all the pedagogical terminology of 
the liberals. They had been taught this in their Education classes. 
In their professional meetings this vocabulary was dominant. In 
classroom practice, however, many of these teachers worked at variance 
with the principles of educational liberalism. Furthermore, when 
subjected to personal interviews, these same teachers frequently stated 
beliefs recognizable as distinctly conservative regarding such matters 
as discipline, grading, promotions, subject matter standards for each 
grade level, adult formulation of objectives, and adult controlled 
classroom procedure. 


Perhaps these teachers should be condemned for insincerity or even 
for hypocrisy. Rightfully though, the accusations should be laid at 
another door—that of the college faculty members in departments, 
schools, and colleges of teacher education. Philosophical and pedagogi- 
cal self-contradiction on the part of the elementary and secondary 
school teachers is after all the result of weakness in the work of the 
college classroom in the field of professional education. Prospective 
teachers have not sufficiently well been made aware of the alternatives 
of thought and practice between which or among which it is their 
right and their obligation to make choices on a basis of intellectual 
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honesty and understanding. College teachers of Education have as a 
group been woefully weak in this regard. (Dare it be suggested that 
many of them have been ignorant of the existence of the alternatives— 
or that they have unduly preferred to keep step with what seemed to be 
the trend of the times? ) 

It is not the purpose of this paper to praise or to condemn liberalism 
in education. Rather it is to state clearly that a so-called liberalism, 
improperly conceived, and inconsistently put into operation represents 
a real fault in the intellectual awareness and the intellectual honesty 
of many school people of America today. 

Teachers of the Philosophy of Education have a real obligation, and 
a real opportunity in this matter. Courses in this field must increasingly 
reflect an awareness of the need for honest appraisal of all major 
schools of thought rather than to center on any one of them. Also, it 
is clear, that to a larger extent than is now the case, philosophical 
considerations need to be embodied in the program of teacher educa- 
tion for undergraduates, as well as to be continued and improved at the 
graduate level. 




















The Other Side of the Substitute- 


Teacher Coin 


ROBERT D. CAREY 
Peabody College 
(Now College of West Africa 


Monrovia, Liberia) 


One substitute teacher, writing about her chosen vocation, remarked 
on the hit-and-run type of life of the substitute who is willing to hold 
herself ready at anytime for whatever assignment the telephone brings. 
In a remarkably good-humored way this teacher finds herself able 
to put up with the special problems of being a substitute. However, 
she has some “gripes” that administrators would do well to heed. 
The essence of her plea is that substitute teachers be given the same 
consideration as the regular teacher in such matters as orientation to 
the building and its schedule, instructions about school routines, and 
as careful a handling of the problems brought to the school office by 
the substitute as that given the problems of a regular teacher. 

This is definitely the other side of the coin, for most talk about 
substitute-teacher service approaches the problem from such angles 
as how to eliminate inferior teachers from the substitute roster, or 
what system to use to get supply teachers on very short notice. It 
seems logical that a fruitful approach would be to consider the sub- 
stitute as a person and not as a necessary evil. The substitute teacher 
is, after all, a human being with the same needs and problems as 
any other teacher, plus the additional difficulties arising from “‘catch- 
as-you-can” assignments. And it should provide a clearer under- 
standing and a better base for administrative practices to look more 
closely at the substitute teacher as a professional member of the 
staff with special working conditions. 


The Psychological Handicap 


Probably the one over-riding condition of the substitute teacher’s 
job is the psychological handicap under which she works. Every 
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educator who has run the gamut from neophyte to professional has 
gone through the experience of being “tried out” by pupils whose 
invariable reaction to a new teacher is to test her patience. The 
substitute teacher has even more of this to face, for pupils early 
develop the feeling that when a substitute arrives it is time for play 
or relaxation and that very little work will be done. Often this 
peculiar working condition of the substitute is fostered by the regular 
teacher and the principal, albeit unconciously, when they casually 
negate the work of the substitute the next day with a remark or an 
action which implies that the previous day’s work doesn’t count. 

Administrators must be concerned with the causes of this psycho- 
logical climate that automatically descends on the classroom when 
the regular teacher is absent. It is one of the chief deterrents to the 
primary goal of substitute teacher service, which is to provide compe- 
tent instruction in the classroom on a temporary basis with an 
auxiliary group of teachers. It is too easy to lay the blame on the 
students or the substitute. What seems more near to the truth is 
that the whole school contributes to the stereotype of the substitute as 
an inferior teacher who maintains order for the day. 


Stumbling Blocks 


Regular teachers put real stumbling blocks in the way of the 
substitute teacher when no lesson plans are left or otherwise made 
available for the substitute. Even such small items as a seating chart, 
or a note on a helpful teaching aid that might be used (and where 
or how to get it) would contribute to the possibility of success for 
the temporary teacher. A little cooperative planning, by phone if 
necessary, between the regular teacher and the substitute could go 
a long way towards a meaningful continuity of instruction while the 
regular teacher is away. And, as intimated previously, the subtle 
stumbling block which the regular teacher throws in the way by un- 
wittingly belittling the substitute in the classroom is actually more 
potent than its subtlety would indicate. 

The principal throws his blocks, too. It is easy to overlook the 
typical anxieties of the substitute teacher in meeting a new situation. 
By his insensitiveness to the substitute teacher’s need for orientation, 
the principal robs her of the confidence that comes from knowing her 
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way around. A map of the school, some mimeographed instructions on 
routine matters, and a copy of the school’s class schedule and teacher 
assignments should be easy to provide, and they illustrate some of 
the ways in which the substitute can be given quick orientation for 
doing a more efficient job. 

Another stumbling block for which the principal shares the blame 
is the fact that substitute teachers are not made to feel they are an 
important part of the school. Again, this is a subtle matter, but the 
principal can ameliorate it in several ways. He can assure the sub- 
stitute teacher, both by his talk and his actions, that her problems will 
get his immediate and sincere attention. He can “build up” the 
temporary teacher in the eyes of the students in such ways as a personal 
introduction of the substitute to the homeroom or some positive com- 
ments at appropriate times to the student body about the service 
rendered by the school’s auxiliary teachers. When substitute teachers 
are in his building on faculty meeting days, he can find time in the 
meeting for introductions, for recognition of their contributions to the 
success of the school, and for brief consideration of their problems 
along with those of other teachers. 


Other Working Conditions 


The regular teachers and principals of the individual schools do not 
often figure in some of the other working conditions under which the 
substitute operates, although at least one educational authority implies 
that the regular staff ought to have a hand in such matters as the 
selection, education, evaluation, and retention of substitute teachers. 
Administration of the substitute teacher service is usually centralized 
in the superintendent’s office. Thus it is largely through central ad- 
ministrative policy and practice that these other working conditions 
are determined. 

One such condition is inherent in the very nature of substitute serv- 
ice—that of short notice of assignment. Substitute teachers willingly 
accept what to any other person would be anathema. But in keeping 
themselves ready for assignment on any day, they still have a right 
to expect a reasonable period of notice, except in the greatest of 
emergencies. They cannot be expected to “scramble” like jet pilots on 
24-hour alert. Nor can they risk life and limb in traveling across the 
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city to a remote school in a few minutes time. Administrators can 
obviate these conditions somewhat by having the calling of substitute 
teachers done by one person in the central office, with after-hours 
calling done at this person’s (or an alternate’s) residence. Both 
efficiency and city-wide coordination are served, and only one call is 
made to a substitute’s home, rather than having three or four princi- 
pals calling the same list and perhaps “plaguing” one substitute with 
many requests. Zoning is another administrative practice that is called 
for in this instance. The roster of substitute teachers used by the 
central office caller can be divided on the basis of the proximity to a 
particular school. Thus the caller would call only those substitutes 
who were near to the school needing the service, and the substitute who 
accepted the assignment would not have to go far. 

Substitutes sometimes find that they are not called very often, 
whereas others are. Principals who are permitted to do their own 
calling often rely on one or two persons. Such preference may well 
be based on superior performance and therefore seem reasonable. 
However, it works a hardship on other substitutes who are qualified 
and undergo the same commitments for service but who do not get 
equal earning opportunities. Personal influence or other pressure 
might be exerted on the individual principal to use a particular sub- 
stitute in preference to others. This working condition can be im- 
proved by the administration insisting on a centralized calling system 
in which the principal requests a substitute from the central caller. 
The latter is in a position to call substitutes on an impartial basis 
and knows who was last called, so that some substitutes are not 
unduly favored. 

The matter of status and recognition is as important a working 
condition to substitute teachers as it is with any other group. Admin- 
istrative efforts to up-grade substitute teachers professionally through 
special in-service training have demonstrated to substitutes that school 
systems are vitally interested in the professional growth of the sub- 
stitute. One superintendent who carried on an extensive workshop 
program for substitute teachers reported that not only did the substitutes 
have more confidence in undertaking their assignments but that the 
supervisors noticed measurable improvement. In addition, the com- 
munity .took widespread interest in the effort and in the substi- 
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tute teachers themselves, so that as a direct consequence the roster 
of substitutes was increased. There is no reason to believe that substi- 
tute teachers would not respond to the same procedures of in-service 
training, supervision, and evaluation as other teachers, especially if 
provision were subsequently made for recognizing their improved pro- 
fessional standing. 

A final working condition that is of vital concern to substitute teachers 
is the matter of salary. A flat daily rate that makes no recognition of 
differences in professional preparation or experience is discouraging. 
Moreover, the practice of such a daily rate, lower than the daily 
figure for regular teachers, is discriminatory, especially in those 
systems where standards for qualification are as high as the regular 
teacher standards. Regular teachers receive benefits such as tenure 
and sick leave, but these are not extended to substitutes. Sound ad- 
ministrative practice would improve this situation in two ways: first, by 
setting up a special salary scale for all substitute teachers, and second, 
by giving permanent substitutes tenure and sick leave benefits. It 
would not seem feasible to extend such benefits to the temporary 
substitute teacher. 

School administrators, in thus looking at substitute teacher service 
from the side of the teacher herself, can find a more realistic basis 
for their administrative practices. In addition, if they are willing 
to find ways that will enable teachers themselves to participate in 
solving such problems, they will reap greater mutuality among substi- 
tute and regular teachers and a greater achievement in the classroom. 











Intramural Sports and Life 


RALPH J. ERICKSON 
Mankato State College, Minnesota 


Introduction 


Students have always compensated for the formalism and theoretical 
nature of typical secondary curriculums by introducing games and 
athletics into the schools. For a long time such activities were ignored 
or resisted by the school authorities. In the first two decades of the 
present century, however, many educators began to understand that 
suppression was not effective, and that these activities could be con- 
trolled only if they were within the school program. 

The present program of interscholastic athletics soon was separated 
from the intramural sports program which accepted all students. 
Interscholastic athletics were justified as good public relations, or more 
cynically, as a simple yielding to public demand with no pretense 
that such activities were even slightly educational. 

This left intramural sports in the position of serving no educational 
ends. Only now, slowly, a rationale is being compounded which 
emphasizes that sports can promote basic educational objectives not 
otherwise attainable. In addition to such obvious values as the de- 
velopment of healthy, skillful bodies, and the release of tensions, 
these peculiar objectives are gained when students work together, 
share responsibilities, and cooperatively learn to make wise decisions 
for the welfare of the larger group. Such criteria are bound up in the 
planning, operating, financing, and controlling of these intramural 
sports. 

A study of thirty secondary schools in Minnesota has provided 
some insight into such questions as: 


1. What community and school conditions are associated with ex- 
tensive sports participation? 
2. What is the cost of these activities? 


3. How extensively are these sports utilized to instruct students 
in democratic problem-solving techniques? 
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Background 


All of the seniors in a random sample of Minnesota high schools 
responded to an extensive questionnaire. Other pertinent data was 
obtained from the state department of education and from the principals 
of the selected schools. 

These senior high schools represent all enrollment levels in the state, 
having from 49 to 900 students. The mean school has 174 students. 
The taxable wealth averages $3,795 per resident student. The most 
lavish district yearly provides $425 for general school expenditures 
for each student, while the most economical district spends $242 for 
this purpose. The mean cost is $345. 


Participation 


In twenty-four of the schools more boys than girls participate in 
intramural sports. The girls are more active in the larger schools, 
suggesting that here the boys in athletics tend to give up intramural 
sports. 

Only one school involves all of its seniors in sports, although all 
the boys in three schools and all the girls in two report such partici- 
pation. Three schools have no sports for their girls, while the most 
limited school provides for some participation by 23 per cent of its 
boys. For all schools the average participation in sports is 57 per cent 
of the seniors, or 48 per cent of the girls and 70 per cent of the boys. 

In some districts the students must provide some of their own 
equipment (e.g., golf clubs or baseball gloves) in order to participate. 
Previous studies’ have indicated that such extra costs are crucial in 
determining if the student will remain in school. No relationship, 
however, is found in this study between the assessed wealth of the 
district and the proportion of students in intramural sports. 

The large schools do not make up for their low overall participation 
in interscholastic athletics by a more extensive intramural program. 

The best indication of the proportion of students in intramural 
sports is the general expenditure level of the district. The independent 

*A copy of the questionnaire may be obtained from the writer. 

*H. M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story. Washington: American Council on Education, 
1938. pp. 64-67. 


Charles M. Allen, “The Development of the Holding Power Study,” Unpublished Ph. D. 
dissertation, University of Illinois, 1948. 
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factor is somewhat obscure. Wide participation may lead a community 
to support schools on a high expenditure level. Or it may be that 
whenever a community provides extensive funds for its school, then 
it makes demands on it that low expenditure schools could not meet. 
Many schools simply cannot provide sufficient facilities and staff 


direction to carry out a complete program of intramural sports ac- 
tivities. 


Intramural Sports Costs 


All values for intramural sports costs are somewhat questionable. 
The program is rarely a separate unit with its own accounting, but 
it is often an offshoot of the physical education department or of 
interscholastic athletics. The costs of intramural sports include school 
board appropriations, gate receipts, and a portion of the sponsors’ 
salaries, prorated according to the time devoted to these activities. 
These are the best values now obtainable. 

Schools report costs from $.57 to $31 to support a single student 
in intramural sports for one year, or an average cost of $5.25 per 
participant. This amounts to from $.29 to $13 for each high school 
student enrolled. The lowest figures reported here seem unrealistic, 
and it is doubtful if a satisfactory program can be maintained at 
such levels. 

The wealthier districts provide slightly more funds for intramural 
sports than do other districts. An increase in the number of students 
participating does not mean that more funds are provided. Rather 
about the same amount of funds are spread a little thinner so the 
cost per participant decreases. 

Large districts operate the sports program somewhat more econom- 
ically than do the smaller districts. Possibly large schools provide 
more of the inexpensive activities as golf or crosscountry running than 
the others do. 

Intramural directors are often athletic coaches in the small schools. 
Their salaries are often higher than those of other faculty members. 
Small schools have many special payments for various coaching duties; 
larger schools assign this work to many staff members. 

The low correlation between school expenditure levels and the 
costs of intramural sports shows that school boards deny that the 
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financial support of these activities is a legitimate district burden, 
but attempt to have each program self-supporting. These programs 
exist merely on sufferance. 


Student Control 


The respondees indicated the number of student-made decisions 
they have practiced or observed in intramural sports. Because fiscal 
control so strongly influences extraclass activities, many of these 
practices relate to financial management. 

The questionnaire provided for students to report upon 41 kinds of 
pupil influences. An average of 18.3 such student made decisions are 
observed in one school, while in another the students perceive only 
5.4. The mean for all schools is 11.2. Evidently there are real differ- 
ences in the manner the schools use intramural sports to implement 
educational aims. 

The schools which have given up much control to the students are 
likely to be those in which the girls, rather than the boys, have taken 
over much of the decision-making. The girls’ mean influence is 
greater than that of the boys’ at the .10 level. This may simply 
indicate that the sponsors of girls’ sports have so many teaching 
duties that the girls themselves must do much of the directing if the 
program is to be a success. 

The participants in intramural sports are far more likely to claim 
some degree of control here than are the non-participants. The 
participants report from 8.3 to 20.4 practices as typical of their 
schools, while the non-participants find from 0 to 13.2 practices. The 
difference in mean scores of these groups is significant far beyond the 
001 level. 

As the proportion of the student body involved in sports rises, 
more authority is given to the students. While this relationship is 
only fair for those that participate, it is extremely high for the entire 
senior class. Students simply move from the average low scores of the 
non-participants to the much higher scores of the participant group. 

It has been previously pointed out that an increase in district wealth 
does not make for increased participation in intramural sports. Wealth 
does, however, serve to make the quality of that participation some- 
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what better by having a diffusing tendency to give more control to 
students. 

The size of the student body does not affect the amount of pupil 
decision-making in intramural sports. This may be an indication of 
its grass roots character, with the students planning and operating 
much of the program. Another explanation may be that sponsors 
generally, either because they feel insecure when acting democratically, 
or because single control seems more efficient, tend to direct these ac- 
tivities alone. 

In the higher expenditure schools students are somewhat more 
able to direct sports activities than in other schools. This may be a 
socio-economic phenomenon, with such high expenditure districts con- 
taining many parents who are high school or college graduates. Such 
patrons may expect their schools to provide an extensive intramural 
sports program. Low cost districts could become so concerned about 
financial solvency that student control is minimized for fear that 
costly mistakes would be made. Low expenditure schools are typically 
large schools with a smaller proportion of their students in sports. 

As greater funds are provided for the intramural program students 
have fewer opportunities to influence actual practices. School ad- 
ministrators seem unconcerned with student participation in activity 
affairs as long as little money is involved. When more money is 
provided, the students claim that activity direction is taken from them 
and centered elsewhere. A logical conclusion is that many secondary 
school principals believe that intramural sports are simply devices to 
keep students occupied, or ways to drain off excess energy. These 
activities are rarely regarded as new teaching techniques which may 
be employed to instill the fundamental elements of democratic living 
and group sharing of responsibilities. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Intramural sports may be viewed as having preceded the inter- 
scholastic athletic program or as being separate from it. Now educators 
need to determine if they can justify a program which has so little 
appeal to non-school people. 

Participation in intramural sports is fairly widespread in Minnesota 
high schools, being closely related to the general school expenditure 
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level. The size of the school or the wealth of the district do not affect 
participation in sports. 

Expenditure values are unreliable. These intramural sports seem 
to be particularly economical to operate. This suggests that there is 
little justification for the common practice of keeping fiscal and 
program management of these activities so completely free of student 
direction. 

Students have the most influence in controlling activities in those 
schools which provide for widespread student participation. Other 
factors are only slightly related to progressive management practices. 

It is concluded that few systematic attempts are being made to 
draw students into the process of decision-making in intramural sports. 
There is reason to believe that many schools are overlooking unlimited 
possibilities for making this type of school work more functional. 
Here there is little outside pressure as in interscholastic athletics, but 
programs still appear to be largely planned to promote considerable 
activity with little learning of problem solving techniques through ac- 
tually facing such problems in their school life. 
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When Students Rate Their Teacher 


ARTHUR A. DELANEY 
New Hyde Park Memorial High School, New York 


Throughout the school year, the high school teacher witnesses a 
virtual parade in and out of his classroom. The marchers in this parade 
are adults, not children. If the school system is of the large octopus 
type, the marchers will consist of assistant departmental representa- 
tives, department chairmen, area coordinators, supervisors, consultants, 
supervising consultants, consulting coordinators, ad nauseam. If the 
system is a small “family” unit, the parade will probably consist of 
one lone marcher, the building principal. All of these “experts” have 
one clear objective in visiting the classroom. Their goal is to observe 
and evaluate the instructor, or as they will sincerely state, “We are 
here to make you a better teacher.” 

Now, let us evaluate evaluations. The observer will enter the class- 
room, usually without advance notice, and often in the middle of 
a lesson. He remains for the duration of the class period, sitting in 
the rear of the room, and scribbling excitedly on a large pad. The 
next day, the teacher receives (via inter-office mail) a neatly and 
impersonally typed evaluation. The observer noticed that the lesson 
of the previous period had not been erased from the blackboard, or that 
there had been a piece of paper on the floor near the third row, or 
that the bulletin boards had been presentable. We all know that stu- 
dents and teachers alike have “good days” and “bad days.” If the 
teacher was fortunate enough to have been visited on a good day, his 
evaluation will contain statements of all-over praise. If the instructor 
was visited on a “Blue Monday”—and as human beings, teachers are 
entitled to them—the evaluation will surely record a departure from 
the accepted norm of teaching performance. The teacher doesn’t need 
an evaluation to tell him what kind of a day it had been; he is keenly 
aware of it. 

Evaluations do not do what they purport to do. They are necessary 
in that school administrators do need official records of a teacher’s 
performance for the purposes of determining tenure status, recom- 
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mendations for new positions, or advancement within the school district. 
These factors are matters of administrative function. Do evaluations 
really help the instructor to become a better teacher? How can 
observers really and effectively rate their teachers when there are 
180 days in a school year, and no two days present like situations? 
Obviously, it is impossible for a hit-or-miss observer to gain a really 
accurate picture of a teacher’s performance. Yet, a teacher who is 
dedicated to the profession always seeks to become that “better teacher” 
the observers claim they are helping to create. 

Good teachers generally welcome constructive criticism. They de- 
sire a real and meaningful evaluation of their efforts toward meeting the 
needs of pupils, of their technique of presentation, and of the course 
they teach. It is possible to get this evaluation from the individuals 
who are the direct recipients of education, from the people for whom 
the system of education is structured. These individuals are, of course, 
the students. The student sees his teacher for the full class period, 
every day school is in session. He views the teacher throughout good 
days and bad. He is just as aware of his instructor’s use of a teaching 
innovation as when the teacher is ill-prepared for the day’s lesson. 
The student is a critical observer, and one far more objective than we 
usually credit. 


How, then, might the average student pass on to the instructor con- 
structive comments and suggestions without identifying himself? One 
method is to have the student write his comments, in advance, hand- 
ing them in at the end of the last class period. Since this method 
has the tone of a voluntary outside assignment, many students will 
either resent the work or not do it. Another method is to reserve 
the last teaching period for a discussion-evaluation. The disadvantage 
of this method is that some students will be too reserved in speaking, 
or that the discussion may degrade into a gripe session. The most 
efficient and effective method is for the instructor to mimeograph 
some type of “course and instructor evaluation form,” having the 
students complete the form during the culminating class period. If 
the latter method is desired, it will be necessary for the instructor 
to make introductory remarks before circulating the forms. He should 
appeal to the student’s sense of maturity, making sure to emphasize 
that only honesty in answering will have value. The student should 
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not be tempted to answer questions in a manner calculated to flatter 
the teacher or in a way to be considered acceptable by the teacher. 
Likewise, attempts at warped humor have no value. The student’s 
responses must be made conscientiously and individually, since only in 
this way will they be of genuine aid in evaluating and improving the 
teacher’s performance. 

The instructor can foster objectivity, administrability, and utility 
by a thoughtful construction of the questionnaire’s format. The evalu- 
ation sheet should be designed to record responses to specific character- 
istics, as well as to make specific explanations and references. Have 
the student indicate his evaluation of the below-listed points by marking 
one of the spaces to the left of each statement with the appropriate 
number according to the following system: Poor (1); Fair (2); 
Good (3); Very Good (4); Superior (5). The actual evaluation form 
might resemble the following: 


( ) 1. Ability to create interest in the subject and to stimulate thinking. 

( ) 2. Willingness to give students extra help. 

( ) 3. The teacher’s interest in helping student’s with their problems, 
whether they be connected with a specific lesson or not. 

( ) 4. The teacher’s open-mindedness in dealing with topics where there 
is an honest difference of opinion. 


( ) 5. Impartiality and fairness in treating students. 
( ) 6. Your opinion as to the teacher’s knowledge of the subject. 
( ) 7. Absence of annoying mannerisms in voice or other personal traits 


that interfere with your learning. 
( ) 8. The teacher’s organization of the course. 


( ) 9. Attempts to encourage all members of the class to join in class 
discussions. 


( ) 10. Planning homework assignments so as to be of real interest, and 
not just for the purpose of creating work. 

) 11. The learning value of student-organized panel discussions. 

) 12. The use of fieldtrips. 

13. The accuracy of statements made by the teacher. 


) 14. The teacher’s sense of humor. 


i gitp gies pa = 


) 15. The ability of the teacher to hold your interest while presenting 
new ideas and materials. 


( ) 16. Holding the class discussion to the purpose of the course. 


( ) 17. The use of movies and other visual aids to learning. 
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( ) 18. Ability of the teacher to simplify and explain difficult subject mat- 
ter which you cannot easily understand. 


19, Well-balanced coverage of course material in exams. 

20. Clearly stated examination questions. 

21. Explanation of the useful application of the subject to your own life. 
22. How would you rate your own effort as a student? 

23. How would you rate the general effort of the class? 


Se eee tl ee ee ce 


24. Considering everything, rate your teacher’s general teaching effec- 
tiveness. 


( ) 25. Write your specific comments to any of the above points on the 
reverse side of this page. Also write your specific comments (favor- 
able and unfavorable) on the teacher as well as any suggestions for 
improvements. Remember, you will be helping your teacher as well 
as those students who follow you next year. 


This writer holds no copyright to the above form. The reader 
is free to use it in its entirety, to add to it, or to subtract items as he 
desires. It has been found effective in actual teaching situations. 
There were a few students who regarded it as a joke; however, the 
vast majority completed the evaluation in a spirit of cooperative 
maturity. Here is a situation where the student teaches; it is also 
a situation where the student gains a new and deeper respect for his 
teacher. 
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Semper Fidelis for Teachers 


JOHN F. OHLES 
Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 


Everyone the least acquainted with the United States Marine Corps 
is struck with its esprit de corps. Every Marine is embued with 
the unfaltering belief that his group is the finest, best trained, most 
alert force of its kind in the world. 

In a less-exaggerated form Semper Fidelis is found in medical and 
legal professions, about union halls, and in many a fraternal or civic 
organization. Somehow, it seems to be fairly weak and spiritless 
within the teaching profession. 

What makes this spirit tick? A look at “America’s finest” might 
provide some clues. First, of course, the marines are (or, at least 
believe themselves to be) a highly selective group. We are told not 
everyone can be a member of the corps. 

This is probably education’s Achilles Heel. In a professional group 
of a million persons, the selective process cannot operate as effectively 
as it does in the marines, medicine or law. 

But hold, if the selective process is not exaggerated in teaching, 
neither is it inoperative. While on the increase, the number of college 
graduates in the nation today is still a relatively small segment of 
the population. Within this minority budding teachers still form a 
select group having every reason to proudly carry their sheepskins. 

Colleges of education are falling in line with other professional 
schools in eliminating unlikely prospects. It is still too easy a matter 
to qualify for a teaching degree but a trend toward plugging the leaks 
is evident. Teachers are not an unselected crowd. 

Acceptance of sheer numbers as an absolute limit in fostering a 
pedagogical “Remember Pearl Harbor” is not only a surrendering 
to inertia, but eludes the facts. A scarcely-diluted marine spirit was 
maintained throughout World War II even though the force grew 
overnight to nearly half the size of the teaching corps. 

“Now wait a minute,” challenges Colonel Blimp, “that was war- 


time; you can’t make such a comparison.” 
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Can there really be anyone who does not believe that teachers are 
engaged in one of the greatest wars of all times—The Battle for the. 
Mind of Man? Second only to the Battle for Man’s Soul, this fight shall 
ultimately prove more decisive than any settled by man against man, 
or man against machine. It is no coral atoll or Hill 609 that’s at 
stake, nothing less than civilization, itself. 

Having the basic ingredients, manpower and The Great Cause, how 
do we combine these into a full-blown Semper Fidelis? Let’s go back to 
the experts, the marines. 

Marine spirit is tested, not made, on the battle field. The Marine 
is a product of training, of “boot camp.” Somehow, in a relatively 
few weeks, he is indoctrinated and infected with a belief that “on 
heaven’s scenes ..... the streets are guarded by United States 
Marines.” 

Unlike teaching, the corps has discovered an unhidden secret that 
esprit de corps is not an external attribute awarded by a gloating 
public; it is an internal device created, fostered, and perpetuated by 
the organization itself. 

Key to this exaggerated morale is the much-maligned drill sergeant. 
His counterpart is the professor in teaching’s boot camp, the colleges 
of education. Here is the maker or breaker of a mass professional 
spirit. 

Why does the educational drill sergeant not measure up to his 
military counterpart? It’s not in strength of vocal chords, imaginative 
language or bicept measurement, as some might suppose. Rather, 
it is based on two primary qualities, personal saturation with the 
spirit and a willingness to transplant that spirit in others. 

This may be the spot where Professor Conscience Foresight steps 
out to protest, “You’re asking us to indoctrinate future teachers with 
some fantastic spirit?” 

Put it as you may, Professor, indoctrinated or not, future teachers 
exit from education curricula with some attitude toward their chosen 
profession. It is not a question of spirit or no spirit, but what kind 
and how much? 


Too often, attitudes hover about a feeling of inferiority, disinterest, 
confusion as to whys and wherefores. Too seldom are future teachers 
inflated with a feeling of importance, confident of their academic, 
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social, or economic station; aware of a professional unity, dedicated 
to an improvement of status, attitudes, or methods; willing to sacrifice 
a mythical independence of action for the self-discipline of a dedicated 
and cohesive profession. 

Looking again to our military models, the motivation behind a 
desire to make a man into a marine lies not alone in self-glorification 
and ego-inflation. The life of a marine, the fate of a battle, may rest 
on the efficiency of boot camp indoctrination. 

The alternatives begin to come into focus. If college professors 
are willing to believe that the role of education is at least as vital a 
factor as waging war, if they are, themselves, convinced of the great- 
ness of their profession and are anxious to transmit that belief to their 
professional lineage, if aware of the value to the individual teacher 
as well as the profession; then education for a professional status must 
permeate and dominate classrooms in our colleges of education. 

Like any other attitude, morale is transmitted by word and by 
example. The drill sergeant depends on both and there is no reason 
to suspect that the same is not true in the classroom. The process 
must be well-planned, deliberate and purposeful. 

What is the end result of a morale curriculum in education’s basic 
training? Primarily, it’s that elusive pedagogical fountain of youth, 
true professional status for a nation’s teachers. 

But, is this worthwhile? Judge for yourself. A true professional 
status should (as in the cases of medicine and law) attract the better 
prospects, retain its membership, exert a united influence for high 
standards of conduct and performance, enlist an eager public support. 
Most important of all, it will ensure the best educational weapons 
for the War of Minds. 

America’s teachers can be as proud and alert as our military 
peacocks. This can only be accomplished, however, under a program 
of Semper Fidelis for teachers before college of education lecterns 
under the direction of dedicated and interested pedagogical brass 
hats. 
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Humor and the Superior Student 


HERMAN J. PETERS 
The Ohio State University 


Exploration is continually going on as to ways and means for identi- 
fying the potentially superior student and for analyzing factors which 
form en bloc his functioning as a superior learner. Humor has often 
been overlooked as a factor for identifying the developing superior 
student. Humor is very important in our lives; as Gesell and Ilg point 
out, it is the “saving sense of humor which is not only an affective re- 
sponse in its own right, but which plays an important role in the 
hygiene of the emotions .... . ” (2: 284) Equally important, a boy’s 
or girl’s responsiveness to and with humor has some precious roots in 
high quality intellectual fiber. 

Humor is the lubricant of zestful living. Humor is the margin of 
safety, the tension allowance, the mirror of perspective for taking one’s 
self not over-seriously but taking one’s life tasks dutifully. Shaffer 
(1: 538) states that a sense of the ridiculous is a characteristic of 
mental health. “Humor is a distinctively humor achievement: among 
living things only human beings laugh. Though jokes are fragile, 
transient, and generally slightly regarded productions, the ability to 
joke is an important emotional resource, and the psychological process 
involved in it an exceedingly complicated one.” (7: 11) 


Humor is a reflection of wit which requires a high degree of mental 
alertness and quickness in perception. In humor, the person uses his 
sharpness of discernment to perceive ludicrousness and incongruity. 
Thus, where adequately expressed, humor may be another of the many 


factors to be considered in society’s current study of the superior 
student. 


At what period in life humor becomes a decisive characteristic of 
one’s personality is a debatable point. In 1956 Bergler stated that, 
“Considerable controversy has been evoked by Freud’s too cautious 
statement, ‘The child lacks all feeling for the comic.’ This thesis 
stated without qualification in 1905 is today untenable. Freud may 
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very well, of course, have meant ‘the comic’ in the adult sense. There 
is no doubt that children have an excellent perception of the comic— 
as they understand it.” (1: 153) 

Hurlock takes the opposite point of view: “As is true of social in- 
sight, a sense of humor or the ability to perceive an element of the 
comic in a situation regardless of how serious it may be, is lacking in 
children.” (5: 322) She also states that, “What an adolescent per- 
ceives as comic, however, varies according to his intellectual level, 
how he feels at the moment, what his previous experiences have been, 
and many other factors.” (5: 267) This writer believes as Gesell and 
Ilg that boys and girls would not indulge in as much laughter as they 
do if they lacked a sense of humor. 

The key point for our discussion is that “within limits the humor 
sense can be educated, because with age it becomes increasingly identi- 
fied with language and thought.” (2: 285) If this is so, then does it 
not follow that the superior student will be more insightful into the 
anomalies of humor? Perhaps the best evidence of a sense of humor 
as reflection of a high intelligence may be seen in these samples of 
bright children’s humor. 


Sample 1 (first grade child) 


“. ..., Mary could sail through a printed riddle like ‘Question: What is 
the difference between a teacher and an engineer? Answer: One trains the 
mind, and the other minds the train! Mary would laugh aloud over that; 
such plays on words delighted her.” (4: 71-72) 


Sample 2 (fifth grade child) 
Not Old Enough 
Freddy was taking his dog for a walk one day when they met a policeman. 
The policeman asked Freddy if his dog had a license. Freddy answered, “Of 
course not silly, he’s not old enough to drive yet.” 


Sample 3 (fifth grade child) 


Father: Doctor come over here quick my son just swallowed my pen. 
Doctor: What are you doing in the meantime? 
Father: Using my pencil. 


As Wolfenstein states, “Intelligence and interest in jokes are both 
relevant. The rules of correct joke construction are something the 
child has to learn. The other things being equal, the child of good 
intelligence who generally learns easily will also master with greater 
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facility the modes of joke formation. Dull children or those retarded 
in earning are slower to grasp the rules implicit in jokes. But motiva- 
tion is also a determinant.” (7: 205) Perhaps it is not too unreason- 
able for the teacher to be alert to the pupil’s humor and his reaction 
to humorous incidents in the classroom. The study of the pupil’s 
humor action and re-action may be one of identifying some of the 
so-often elusive characteristics of the superior learner’s personality 
which are so integrally bound with his use of his intelligence. 
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The Opinions of Some Scholars on 
the Status of Education Faculties 


J. D. MeAULAY 
University of Pennsylvania 


Recently a popularly written book’ made the statement that if a 
survey were made on the campus of any American university concern- 
ing the respectability and reputation of its separate faculties the faculty 
of education would be considered the weakest and most incompetent. 
Such a survey was made. Scholars of definite academic disciplines, 
from colleges and universities distributed about the nation were selected 
from the “1957 Directory of American Scholars.”* Each scholar was 
asked to comment anonymously on Professor Williams’ conclusion, by 
rating the faculty of education in academic respectability, intellectual 
honesty, scholarly research and influential teaching in comparison with 
other faculties on that campus. Sixty-four of the scholars contacted re- 
sponded to the questionnaire. Sixteen of the responses agreed with 
Professor Williams’ supposition; eleven had no definite reaction or 
comment and thirty-seven felt the good professor was quite wrong as 
far as their particular campuses were concerned. Two factors may 
have colored the responses to the questionnaire; the use of the projective 
technique in the questionnaire and not concealing the fact that the 
author of it is a member of a College of Education faculty. 


A. Of the sixteen scholars who believed that Williams’ statement un- 
questionably reflected their general attitude towards the faculty of 
education nine held such a belief because of the relative lack of intel- 
lectual challenge in the content of education courses. “I have heard 
of education classes which were told to come only if they wanted to and 
as a result classes were never held,” wrote one scholar. Another of this 
group commented “There is a definite need for re-evaluation of the 


* Williams, George Some of My Best Friends are Professors, Abelard Schumann 1958 
Chapter 7, p. 149. 


* Directory of American Scholars edited by Jacques Cattell, Third edition 1957 R. R. 
Bowker Co., New York, N. Y. 
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subject matter of departments of education.” The faculty of education 
on their campuses was considered weak, stated four scholars because 
of its lack of intellectual scholarship in background and in teaching. 
One reply indicated, “The weakness of the professors of education 
seems to be primarily philosophical as well as what might be termed 
academic. The notion of getting along with the other fellow is upper- 
most in their minds, the pooh poohing of excellence is usual and the 
extraordinary verbilization of trivial ideas is constantly indulged in. 
The last seems to be the result of their own superficial training and 
education principally seen in a stern avoidance of any academic or 
philosophical discipline.” Three scholars believed the weakness of 
the faculty of education lay in the prohibition of its members to allow 
the students in education to understand or explore any philosophy of 
education but that of John Dewey. One of this group remarked “Teach- 
ers Colleges virtually prohibit prospective teachers to contact old 
fashioned and reactionary minds (and to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of subject matter).”” Another indicated that “if a perspective teacher 
has a firm foundation in real education philosophy, no amount of fal- 
lacy is going to harm him, then why are professors of education so 
frightened of teaching any philosophy but that of John Dewey?” 


B. Of the eleven scholars who had no definite reaction, seven indicated 
they had never considered the status of the faculty of education on their 
particular campus and did not feel qualified to make any comment. 
Three of this group felt, generally, there might be some jealousy be- 
tween the faculty of liberal arts and that of education on their campus, 
but that they had never investigated, seriously, the campus opinion held 
of the faculty of education. One scholar believed Prof. Williams 
statement was too broad in generalization to be commented upon. 


C. Of the thirty-seven scholars who believed the faculty of education 
on their campuses were highly respected, nine indicated that professors 
of education served as members and officials of many university wide 
committees and are the equal of other faculty members in scholarly 
contributions to those committees. One scholar of this group stated that 
“professors of education on this campus are regarded as highly as those 
of any other major faculty group.” Another indicated that “professors 
of education on this campus have been requested to give the annual 
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honor day speech for all university students in two out of the last 
four years.” 

That the faculty of education was a definite contribution to the 
intellectual life of the university and that the campus was the richer 
because of this faculty was the expressed belief of seven scholars. One 
dean admitted he insists younger instructors in his department of 
chemistry enroll in a designated course in the College of Education “to 
let them know what teaching is all about.” Six scholars reported that 
there was some criticism of the faculty of education on their campuses 
but it was their belief it was a very weak one coming from instructors 
new to the university and not too familiar with the actual workings of 
the Department of Education. Another six scholars indicated the facul- 
ties of education on their campuses were concerned with education as a 
field of study. Three of this group reported that professors of educa- 
tion were promoted on the criteria used in general for other social 
science departments. Two of these scholars described the number of 
papers the faculty of education in their university had had published 
on the philosophical, sociological, psychological, historical and anthro- 
pological aspects of education which had attracted world wide attention 
and which had been used frequently in the course bibliographies of 
professors in the fields of history, philosophy, sociology and in other 
departments of the university. 

Five scholars reported that the respective faculties of education on 
their campuses had long enjoyed a reputation for preparing excellent 
teachers for the elementary and secondary schools. Four indicated 
there were no more weak professors in the college of education than 
in any other faculty of the college or university. Three of this group 
believed that because of the large demand for professors of education, 
colleges must compete with the public schools for good people. Small 
colleges unable to compete do not attract outstanding people for educa- 
tion and should drop the “teacher education courses.” That there 
were excellent relationships on their campuses among professors of 
education and those in other fields because there was wide cooperation 
on research projects was reported by two scholars. 

Perhaps all this violent criticism of Colleges of Education one reads 
and listens to is a matter of the squeaking wheel receiving the most 
attention. 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 
Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


JANUARY, 1960 
Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, and Norman 


Frost, Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Janette Brach 


Annotators for this issue: William M. Alexander, Claude Jackson Bartlett, 
Myrtle Bomar, John E. Brewton, Gordon Cantor, Claude S. Chadwick, Beatrice 
M. Clutch, Harold Drummond, Lloyd M. Dunn, Alma Ruth Ferguson, William 
Ambrose FitzGerald, Norman Frost, Willard Goslin, William J. Griffin, Clifton 
L. Hall, Nicholas Hobbs, Helen Jean, Ada McCaa, Raymond C. Norris, Alfred 
Pounders, Lorene Quay, William C. Rhodes, Susan B. Riley, Anna Loe Russell, 
Julius Seeman, Milton Shane, H. Craig Sipe, Robert Thomson, Warren I. Titus, 
Chiles Van Antwerp, Joe Russell Whitaker, Ned Warren, T. P. Yeatman. 


Art 


Suapiro, Becky. 101 Gifts and 
Novelties Children Can Make All Year 
Around. Sterling, 1958. 127p. $2.50. 


The author opens the door to many hours 
of delightful entertainment and construc- 
tive play with her simple direction for 
making 101 playroom-tested, novel and dec- 
orative articles. The materials used are 
such everyday materials as milk cartons, 
small boxes, plastic bags, paper clips, soda 
straws, etc. Useful in kindergarten to 
grade 4. 


Children’s Literature 


ANDERSON, CLARENCE WILLIAM. Pony 
for Three. Macmillan, 1958. unp. 
$2.50. 


A picture story book by an author who is 
well known for both his many stories and 
his life like illustrations of horses. Three 
children love and ride their pony until one 
day he hurts his leg. They tenderly care 
for him and rejoice when he is again well 
enough to ride. The brief delightful text 
and wonderful drawings make this a book 
that every small horse lover will take to 
his heart. 





AuDUBON Macazine. The Audubon 
Book of True Nature Stories. Crowell, 
1958. 294p. $5.00. 


An excellent collection of 48 true nature 
stories in which the author of each story 
gives a personal account of a friendly per- 
sonal relationship with some wild animal 
friend. The selections represent some of 
the best loved stories from “Audubon 
Magazine.” The illustrations are excep- 
tionally beautiful. Recommended for read- 
ing aloud to both children and adults. 


BaRBEAU, CHARLES. The Golden 
Phoenix. Walck, 1958. 144p. $3.00. 


A collection of eight French-Canadian 
fairy tales retold with warmth and humor 
and will appeal to children of 8 to 12 who 
love the fairy tale and folk tale. Many of 
the stories are European or Asian in origin 
and were brought over from France over 
300 years ago, but are now a part of the 
Canadian tradition, A chapter on their 
origin is included. 


Barry, Rosert. Just Pepper. Hough- 
ton, 1958. 37p. $2.50. 

A picture book with little story element, 
and that is rather rambling. For no appar- 
ent reason, Capt. Pepper leaves the sea in 
a hurry, goes in search of a rocking chair, 
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finally builds one ten feet tall and in a half 
circle shape, an alligator appears suddenly 
and suddenly disappears. Captain Pepper 
gets in his chair and rolls back to sea. 
Story ends. For children who like order 
and continuity in their stories, this book 
will be disconcerting. Ages 4-8. 


Bem, JERROLD. Sir Halloween. Mor- 
row, 1959. 48p. $2.50. 


Randy’s Halloween didn’t turn out the 
way he had planned, but it was even bet- 
ter. Randy found it more fun being one of 
a group than being a lone “Knight.” Ages 
4-7. 


Bett, Gina. Wanted: A Brother. 
Abingdon, 1959. 3lp. $1.50. 


Timothy wanted a brother for his birth- 
day. Of course he had Anne, but he 
didn’t think much of girls for baseball and 
boy’s games. Then he learned something 
about girls that surprised him. A_ book 
pleasantly surprising for boys and girls 
about 4 to 7. 


BENNETT, RicHMoND. Not a Teeny 
Weeny Wink. Doubleday, 1959. 56p. 
$2.50. 


A story in text and pictures of two chil- 
dren who tried sleeping out of doors be- 
cause it was hot in their houses. They 
were surprised, papa and mama were sur- 
prised, and you will be too. For children 
about 4 to 8. 


Bonner, Mary GRAHAM. Spray 
Hitter. Lantern Press, 1959. 189p. 
$2.95. 


A story for young boys, who are avid 
baseball fans, and who would enjoy going 
through an exciting summer season of 
Little League baseball with Godie High, 
the new “Spray Hitter,” and the rest of 
the Turtles, who helped Gordie to become 
a team player. Baseball, hiking, swimming, 
and adventure combine to make easy, relax- 
ing reading. 


Bowers, GWENDOLYN. A Date with 
Dave. Morrow, 1959. 187p. $2.95. 

The long, eerie wail of the foghorn made 
Anne feel lonesome. She had a cold, left- 
out feeling anyway, since Dave had gone 
off without word about tomorrow’s plans. 
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How Anne’s troubles are solved makes an 
entertaining story for teen age girls. The 
story is filled with dry New England humor. 


Boy es, Joyce. Bobby’s Neighbors. 
Abingdon, 1959. 96p. $2.00. 


Good neighbors make life interesting and 
pleasant, with something always happening. 
Children 5-7 will enjoy getting acquainted 
and sharing the adventures of Bobby and 
his neighbors. 


BREETVELD, Jim. Getting To Know 
Malaya. Coward, 1959. 64p. $2.50. 
For children. Numerous pen _ sketches 


help picture this new nation through the 
eyes of young people. 


Bricut, Roperick. The Land and 
People of Mexico. Macmillan, 1958. 
90p. $1.50. 


An excellent reader for social studies 
classes. Pictures are relatively few and 
there is but one map. 


Brown, HELEN EvANs AND Brown, 
P. S. Boy’s Cook Book. Doubleday, 
1959. 285p. $2.95. 


For the ten to fifteen or sixteen year old 
boy, who likes to try his hand at cooking, 
this book is first rate. The illustrations are 
good, the text is cleverly written, but always 
simple and clear. 


Brown, Marcia. Peter  Piper’s 
Alphabet. Scribners, 1959. unp. $2.95. 
Tongue twisters, alphabetically arranged, 
may be interesting practice in enunciation. 
All follow the patter of Peter Piper. Good 


for lower grades. 


Bueur, WALTER. Sending the Word. 
Putnam, 1959. 95p. $3.00. 

This is a fine book for youngsters, ages 
8 to 12. In brief, illustrated chapters, the 
author presents the concepts of communi- 
cation from the cave man to Cape Canaveral. 
Gutenberg, Morse, Marconi, and many other 
inventor's contributions are realistically ap- 
praised, 


BurcwyNn, MABANE HoLoman. Hunt- 


er’s Hideout. Lippincott, 1959. 153p. 
$2.75. 


The exciting adventures of two brothers 
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who play hooky from school for four weeks. 
Unhappy in their new school they find 
refuge on a river bank. When they become 
responsible for apprehending a lunatic rob- 
ber and clearing an innocent suspect of 
murder, they find themselves heroes. Appre- 
ciative portrayal of boyhood. Recommended. 


Busoni, RAFAELLO. The Man Who 
Was Don Quixote. Prentice Hall, 1958. 
209p. $3.95. 


Such is the skill of Mr. Busoni in telling 
and illustrating the biography of Don Mi- 
guel de Cervantes that he not only brings 
vividly alive the colorful career of this re- 
markable man, but also presents a picture 
of sixteenth century Spain. This is a mas- 
terpiece which will be thoroughly enjoyed 
by ages 12 and up. 


CaLHoun, Mary. Houn’ Dog. Mor- 
row, 1959. unp. $2.75. 


A rollicking story about how a hunting 
dog with the “sharpest smeller and sweetest 
beller” in all the woods meets and defeats 
a mischievous fox. The beautiful shadow- 
brown, shadow-blue illustrations and _ the 
heart-warming test will appeal to all chil- 
dren between the ages 4-8. 


CaMERON, Potty. The Boy Who 
Drew Birds. Coward, 1959. unp. $2.50. 


The boy who drew birds, and who was 
finally carried off by one to an imaginary 
community of birds is fine entertainment 
for small children. However, I was disap- 
pointed when the boy got back home and 
drew no more birds—for fear of more ad- 
venture. 


CaupiLL, Repecca. Time for Lissa. 
Nelson, 1959. 139p. $2.95. 


Everybody knows that club women are 
too busy to be human. But when Lissa from 
the orphanage spent two weeks with Mrs. 
Coatsworth just that miracle happened. This 
is almost too good to be true. Written for 
girls about 8-10, but it would do more good 
if made required reading for all presidents 
of women’s clubs. 


Cuaretz, Henry. Legend of Befana. 
Houghton, 1958. 36p. $2.75. 


A retelling of the Christmas legend which 
is as dear to Italian children at Christmas 








time as Saint Nicholas is to Dutch children 
as Santa to American children. Befana and 
her donkey seek the Baby Jesus to give him 
gifts of toys and goodies. She fails to find 
him after many years of searching, so each 
year on the Twelfth night, Befana gives 
presents to good little Italian children, but 
for the bad children she has only stones and 
charcoal. A good story for telling or for 
reading aloud at Christmas time. Ages 6-9. 


Cuase, Mary E en. Sailing the 
Seven Seas. Houghton, 1958. 166p. 
$1.95. 


The author is the descendant of New 
England ship masters and her heritage 
makes her ideally suited to give this vivid 
and interesting account of life on board the 
famous clipper ships. The format is good 
and the illustrations in soft sea green and 
in black and white add much to the text. 
Both boys and girls of junior high school 
ages find the reading of this book very re- 
warding. 


Ciarpi, Joun. Reason for the Peli- 
can. Lippincott, 1959. 63p. $3.00. 


John Ciardi, well-known for his books of 
poetry for adults, has written twenty-three 
poems for children. Some are gay, some 
gentle, some bizarre, and some sheer non- 
sense. Many of them will delight children. 


Cxiark, Simon. The Puma’s Claw. 
Little, Brown, 1959. 223p. $4.95. 


A stirring account of the conquering of 
of Mount Pumasillo—“the Pumas Claw”— 
by six young Cambridge students. The story 
is told in a spirited and thoroughly delight- 
ful style by a member of the expedition. 
Many excellent photographs are included 
along with several maps. A must for boys 
from 10 on. Unconditionally guaranteed. 


CoATSWORTH, ELIZABETH. The Cave. 
Viking, 1958. 63p. $2.50. 


Torn between his belief in tribal super- 
stitions and his duty to care for the sheep 
the young Navajo Indian shepherd overcomes 
his fears and leads the sheep to safety. The 
authors skill in telling a good story com- 
bined with the sensitive illustrations make 
this a story to be recommended for both 
public and school libraries. 
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Concer, Marion. Who Has Seen 
the Wind. Abingdon, 1959. unp. $2.00. 


Mary asked the mailman and the milk- 
man, and her father and mother. Finally 
she asked the wind, and then she got an 
answer. The alluring pictures and inquisi- 
tive story are especially suitable for chil- 
dren 3-7, 


CRowELL, Pers. The Thought Book. 
Coward, 1959. unp. $2.50. 


This is a book for children ages 8-10 
about how thoughts are made. The reader 
learns some amazing things that he can do 
with thoughts. For instance, he can even 
make a Snagfing. What’s a Snagfing? That’s 
something the young reader will find out. 
He’ll also learn about a wise man who had 
a marvelous thought and made it come true. 
Instructive as well as entertaining, this book 
should be added to library collections as 
well as purchased by parents. 


Dattey, Vircinta. The Honor of 
Lawrence House. Duell, Sloan, 1959. 
181p. $3.00. 


Rosemary Rossiter’s freshman year at 
Waverly College and residence at long- 
established Lawrence House was an exciting 
one. Getting adjusted, a series of thefts 
which involved her discovery of a possible 
exciting career, romance and special honor 
that came to her add up to a delightful story 
for teen age girls. 


Decker, Duane. Third Base Rookie. 
Morrow, 1959. 186p. $2.95. 


This baseball novel is written with all 
the jargon, underdog-makes-good twist and 
actual game description that fifth and sixth 
grade boys really enjoy. I am sorry the 
author used Catholicism in his final gimick, 
but it is a good tale anyway. If nothing but 
baseball is required, this will do nicely. 


DerRLeTH, Aucust. Mill Creek Ir- 
regulars. Duell, Sloan, 1959. 204p. 
$3.50. 


Adventures come again to Steve and Sims. 
Those who know these two from reading 
The Moon Tenders will eagerly continue the 
friendship. Other junior and senior high 
school youth will enjoy making their ac- 
quaintance. They discover this time that 
detectives don’t always detect what they 
expect. 
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Doss, HELEN. Friends Around the 
World. Abingdon, 1959. unp. $1.50. 


This author brings us another story for 
the very young, showing that children 
around the world are alike in basic ways of 
living. The illustrations are gay and appeal- 
ing and the message is a vital one at this 
period of history. 


Douc.as, Marjorie. Alligator Cross- 
ing. Day, 1959. 192p. $3.50. 


A tale of the Everglade that is authentic 
in its setting. There is adventure and 
suspense, and nature lore and conservation. 
For ages 12 and over. 


Evers, ALF. There’s No Such Ani- 
mal. Lippincott, 1958. unp. $2.25. 


Humorous nonsense picture book about 
Baby Bear who is surprised when he sees 
three people for the first time. He runs to 
Father and Mother Bear who laugh and tell 
him it must be a dream: “There are no such 
animals; except in dreams.” The illustra- 
tions enhance the humor of the text. Recom- 
mended for reading aloud to children, ages 
3-6. 


Dauceisu, ALIce. Enchanted Stories. 
Scribners, 1958. 246p. $3.95. 


Fairy stories from many lands, all of them 
dealing with magic or enchantment. A re- 
print of a popular book first published in 
1947. 


Dosss, Rose. Once Upon a Time 
Story Book. Random, 1958. 63p. $1.00. 


A superb collection of ten familiar stories 
retold with humor and simplicity; illustra- 
tions in both color and black and white 
have charm and details which add much to 
the story. Good for reading aloud to chil- 
dren 5-7. Binding is not sturdy enough for 
hard library use. 


Ducan, Maurice. Falter Tom and 
the Water Boy. Criterion, 1959. 61p. 
$2.50. 


This fantasy with touches of fairy tale 
magic has a social message, or psychological 
meaning that is strictly for adults. The de- 
tails are likely to be of interest for children 
8 to 12 years old, for whom the book is pre- 
sumably designed. 
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Duncan, Bos. Buffalo Country. Dut- 
ton, 1959. 256p. $4.00. 


A rich account of the buffalo and the 
men who hunted it; truth and legend skill- 
fully interwoven to delight students of west- 
ern life. 


Erickson, PuHoeBe. Double or 
Nothing. Harper, 1958. 127p. $2.75. 

Mystery, humor and excitement are the 
ingredients which make this book a de- 
lightful reading experience for boys and 
girls, ages 7-10. Jeff and Ellen wanted a 
dog. They had a problem on their hands 
when the black and white dog they found 
turned out to be a twin. After many ad- 


ventures their parents let them keep both 
dogs. 


Evans, KATHARINE. The Maid and 
Her Pail of Milk. Whitman, 1959. unp. 
$2.25. 


A very nice version of “never-count-your- 
chickens until the eggs hatch.” The illustra- 
tions are provocative. Fine for kindergarten 
and first grade. 


Evans, KATHARINE. The Man, the 
Boy, and the Donkey. Whitman, 1958. 
unp. $2.25. 


A lively retelling of the well known Aesop 
fable which shows that if you try to please 
everyone you end up by pleasing none. The 
attractive illustrations in both color and 
black and white add much to the story. 
Highly recommended for ages 5-8. 


FAIRHOLME, ELIZABETH AND 
PowELL, PAMELLA. Esmeralda Ahoy. 
Doubleday, 1959. 212p. $2.95. 


The highly improbable is made to seem 
quite possible as four children buy a boat 
and have adventures, mystery and suspense 
on the Thames. 


FENTON, CARROLL. Wild Folk at the 
Seashore. John Day, 1959. 128p. $3.50. 


Excellent line drawings illustrate this 
series of descriptions of aquatic life. Skill- 
fully written to show the interdependence of 
life. Excellent reading for junior high school 
children. 


FENTON, Epwarp. Fierce 
Doubleday, 1959. 59p. $2.00. 


Fierce John surprised himself when he 
decided to be a lion and had to eat ice 
cream to get back to his father, his mother 
and his grandmother. The story of surprise 
for children 4-8. 


John. 


FREEMAN, Don. The Night the Lights 
Went Out. Viking, 1958. 48p. $2.00. 


Thacker’s home had all the electric gadgets 
of a modern home, but he thought the life 
of a pioneer would be highly exciting. The 
night the storm blew the electric lines down, 
Thacker had his chance to pioneer. Capti- 
vating little story for ages 4-7. 


GALDONE, PauL. Paddy the Penguin. 
Crowell, 1959. unp. $3.00. 


Paddy played all sorts of interesting games 
with other penguins, but he wanted to fly. 
Then one day an air plane pilot played a 
joke and Paddy got his wish. A laughable 
tale for children 4-8. 


GALLANT, Roy. Exploring the Plan- 
ets. Garden City, 1958. 123p. $2.95. 


Suitable supplementary reading for elemen- 
tary secondary general science. A measure 
of restraint would have improved many of 
the illustrations. 


Gates, Ricuarp. The True Book of 
Conservation. Children’s Press, 1959. 


unp. $2.00. 


A reader for primary grades, richly il- 
lustrated with pen sketches and original 
paintings. 


Govan, CurIsTINE AND West, Emmy. 
Mystery at the Haunted House. Sterl- 
ing, 1959. 189p. $2.50. 


Mrs. Govan’s mystery stories are always 
popular. This adventure of the Lookouts of 
a series, and some of the relationships of the 
characters are a bit obscure unless the reader 
is acquainted with earlier episodes. There 
is plenty of action for these mountain chil- 
dren, a haunted house, jewel thieves, and 
the questionable point of the Children’s 
part in solving the crime. 
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Govan, Curistine. The Year the 
River Froze. World Pub., 1959. 191p. 
$2.75. 


Old man Mississippi River seldom freezes 
as far south as Tennessee. One year about 
the turn of the century it did, with wonder- 
ful results for Linda and Sally. A tale that 
will be interesting to girls about 8-12. 


Grant, Bruce. American Indians: 
Yesterday and Today. Dutton, 1958. 
351p. $4.95. 


Designed for young people, this encyclo- 
pedia on the American Indian is composed 
of over 800 entries alphabetically arranged 
and covers the period from the discovery of 
America to the present day. Each carefully 
cross indexed entry is an exciting tale of 
the lore and legends, the beliefs, the tools 
and the characteristics of all known Indian 
tribes. The authentic illustrations add to the 
value of this work as a research tool for 
ages 12 and up. 


GuILLot, Rene. Sirga Queen of the 
African Bush. Criterion, 1959, 192p. 
$3.50. 


This strangely fascinating tale resembles 
the folk lore of Africa. Sirga is the prin- 
cess, later the queen of the lions. Ule is 
the son of the chief, and there is a strong 
tie between the two. There is adventure, 
slavery and escape, and achievement, all 
suited to the tastes of junior high schoolers. 


Gwynne, Frep. Best in the Show. 
Dutton, 1958. unp. $2.25. 


A humorous picture book showing a little 
girl taking her dog to the dog show. She is 
sure her dog will win the Best in the Show 
award and he does win for a very funny 
reason on the last page. Children 4-7 will 
appreciate the droll humor and the surprise 
ending. Expanded from a group of drawings 
that first appeared in Sports Illustrated. 


Harkins, Puitip. Breakaway Back. 
Morrow, 1959. 254p. $2.95. 


An interesting story of the exploits of a 
boy athlete. A humorous but sometimes 
chilling story of how a boy reasons and 
meets his problems in his varying environ- 
ments. This book is an interesting addition 
to the sports library for boys. 
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Herron, Epwarp. Wings Over 
Alaska. Messner, 1959. 192p. $2.95. 


A biography of Carl Ben Eilson, this 
book outlines the hardships of that air 
pioneer in Alaska during the 1920’s. The 
writing is not especially good, but the appeal 
of adventure should carry it for junior high 
school reading. In any case, it is a badly 
needed contribution to the early history of 
aviation. 


HopeRMAN, Mary ANN AND Nor- 
MAN. How Do I Go? Little, Brown, 
1958. unp. $2.50. 


A picture book with simple text showing 
the various means of travel, such as the 
airplane, train, ship, subway, ferry and 
finally, the little red tricycle. Illustrations 
are the type a child would draw. Ages 
4-6, 


Horsinpe, Rosert. Indian Picture 
Writing. Morrow, 1959. 96p. $2.50. 


The author shows 248 symbols used in 
Indian picture writing, together with short 
explanatory captions. Sample letters in pic- 
ture writing show how to write the Indian 
way. Boys of 10-14 will be intrigued by 
the idea of using Indian symbols for writing 
in secret code. 


Hype, Marcaret. Off Into Space. 
McGraw Hill, 1959. 63p. $2.50. 


Children will like this book on space 
travel. There is enough of reality to make 
the text interesting and enough of creativity 
to make the reading material challenging. 
Excellent illustrations. Highly recommended. 


Hy Lanper, CLARENCE. Feather and 
Flight. Macmillan, 1959, 214p. $3.95. 


An elementary ornithology and field guide 
helpful in recognizing families of birds of 
the US. Much accurate information about 
bird life told on the reading level of junior 
and senior high school students is given as to 
different types, their appearance, body struc- 
ture, nest building and migration habits and 
their importance in the balance of natures 
plan. Serves as an excellent introduction 
to the science of bird study. [lustrated by 
many photographs and with black and white 
drawings. 














Jackson, JACQUELINE. Paleface Red- 
skins. Little, Brown, 1958. 275p. $3.50. 


The imaginative play of four children who 
call themselves the Potawatomi tribe during 
their annual visit to a Wisconsin lake is 
told with humor and plenty of action in this 
lively story. Should appeal to boys and 
girls, ages 10-12. 


Jounson, Barpara. Big Fish. Little, 
Brown, 1959. 43p. $2.75. 


This book written and illustrated by two 
sisters is a story of directness and charm 
about the wish and boast of all small boys to 
be like their fathers, but especially when 
a boy has six sisters. Illustrations have all 
the beauty and simplicity of the story and 
of French Canada. 


Jounson, GERALD. America Is Born. 
Morrow, 1959. 254p. $3.95. 


The print and illustrations of this volume 
are outstanding. The text falls short. The 
balance is strange and the interpretations 
questionable. 


JosLin, SesyLe. What Do You Say 
Dear? Scott, 1958. unp. $2.75. 


A book of manner written with a humor- 
ous touch as a picture book for the young 
child. Correct social behavior is made by 
an irresistible virtue as the correct response 
for absurd situations is presented by means 
of delightful text and illustrations. Children 
for generations to come will find this book 
pure pleasure. Ages 6-9. 


Justus, May. Barney, Bring Your 
Banjo. Holt, 1959. 61p. $2.50. 


This popular writer again writes of Ten- 
nessee mountain life which she knows so 
well. In this latest story she tells of Barney’s 
struggles to learn a song to sing and play 
on his banjo at the Play party to which he 
is invited. The text is simple and beginning 
readers will enjoy reading this delightful 
story for themselves. 


KessLer, ETHEL. The Day Daddy 
Stayed Home. Doubleday, 1959. unp. 
$2.00. 

A glorious day, long to be remembered, 
when daddy stayed home all day. This 


homelike story enthralls children 2-5 years 
old. 


KETTLEKAMP, Larry. Kites. Mor- 
row, 1959. 48p. $2.75. 


A wonderful “do it yourself” book on kite 
building. Explanations and diagrams are 
clear and easy to follow. The book ex- 
plains not only how to build kites, but also 
how to fly them. For even more fun, various 
stunts, tricks, and uses are explained. For 
ages 8-12. 


Knicut, CLayTon, AND K. S. The 
Real Book about Armed Forces. 
Doubleday, 1959. 215p. $1.95. 


Story of the Five branches of the United 
States Armed Forces. History and progress 
of each is interestingly presented, giving 
their development and leaders from the be- 
ginning of our nation. Written for youth. 
Informative as well as interesting. 


KRasILovsky, PHYLLIS. Scaredy Cat. 
Macmillan, 1959. unp. $2.50. 


The cute little, black kitten was so scared 
of everything that the children named him 
Scaredy Cat. A “read it again” story for 
children 3-7. 


McC une, Rosert. Otus: The Story 
of a Screech Owl. Morrow, 1959. 47p. 
$2.50. 


A highly informative and illustrious story 
that explains quite interestingly the eating, 
mating, and breeding habits of owls. The 
life of the young owl is depicted as both 
adventurous and hazardous. For readers 
from 6-10. 


McGaw, Jessie Brewer. Painted 
Pony Runs Away. Nelson, 1958. unp. 
$2.95. 

A delightful story of a little Indian boy 
told in picture writing (English translation 
included). The author not only tells a 
story which little children will enjoy, but 
old children will be rewarded by an under- 
standing of one of the earlier forms of 
writing. Recommended for ages 7-10. 


MALVERN, Guapys. Rogues and 
Vagabonds. Macrae Smith, 1959. 188p. 
$2.95. 

A romantic novel which celebrates the at- 
traction of the theater and the power of 
love in a story revolving around the first 
acting troupe to bring live theater to 
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America. There is a balcony scene, unre- 
hearsed, in which violence and villains help 
prove that partly because of the traditions 
of the theater actors and actresses are more 
than rogues and vagabonds. For older girls. 


Marino, Dorotuy. Where Are the 
Mothers? Lippincott, 1959. unp. $2.50. 

While the kindergarten and first grade 
children are busy at school, what do their 
mothers do? This easy to read book shows, 
in simple text and two color pictures, both 
boys’ and girls’ activities and those of their 
mothers during school. Then at the end of 
the book the families are shown spending 
their weekend together. A happy, reassuring 
book for those just beginning school. 


Marks, Marcia. Swing Me Swing 
Tree. Little, Brown, 1959. 29p. $2.50. 

The feeling of ecstasy is captured in these 
little verses describing the many ways a child 
loves to swing while at play; on a birch tree 
limb, rope swing, auto tire, hammock, garden 
gate, etc. The illustrations in color are most 
attractive. Useful for reading aloud to pre 
school and grades one and two. 


Massoc i, Evinor. Fun Time Paper 
Folding. Children’s Press, 1959. 31p. 
$2.50. 


Step-by-step directions for folding 13 
paper objects, beginning with a simple sail 
boat and advancing to the more difficult 
crane and butter fly. Directions are simple 
enough for children of 8 and up to follow. 
Recommended for school and camp activity 
programs. 


Mites, Betty. Cook Book. Knopf, 
1959. unp. $2.75. 


The title of this book is misleading. A 
cook book designed for 3 to 6 year olds is of 
necessity so elementary as to be of no real 
value except as a picture book. This is not a 
book pre-school children can use by himself 
or even carry out the simple instructions 
without the generous help of mother. The 
illustrations however, are most attractive. 
They show children putting toppings on cake 
and cookies which are already made, mixing 
jello, frozen orange juice, and powdered 
milk with the help of mother, fixing cinna- 
mon toast, shelling peas, etc. Limited appeal 
for children of 3-6 years. 
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Mites, Betty. What Is the World? 
Knopf, 1958. unp. $3.00. 


A grown-up’s answer to a child’s question 
to be read as pictures are examined. Clever, 
poetic, artistic. 


Miter, Mary Britton. A Handful 
of .Flowers. Pantheon, 1959. 46p. 
$3.50. 


A collection of poems describing in detail 
the flowers found in the woods, field, and 
gardens. Each flower is presented individ- 
ually with its own characteristic traits. The 
illustrations in color have an old fashioned 
charm. Good selection for reading aloud to 
nature groups and to children, ages 8 up. 


Mitter, Mary Britton. Jungle 
Journey. Pantheon, 1959. unp. $2.95. 
This is an unusual, true story of young 
Tobias who, without a compass or a gun, 
went all alone into the jungle of Peru. It is 


told in verse and illustrated by Tobias him- 
self. 


Minarik, Exse. No Fighting, No 
Biting. Harper, 1958. 62p. $2.50. 

The gentle moral lesson of the two little 
alligators who were always fussing and fight- 
ing does not dull the reading interest of this 
delightful easy to read story for beginning 
readers. The artist’s illustrations have a 
quaint old-fashioned charm. Highly recom- 
mended for ages 4-8. 


Moore, Beatrix. Kerry. Morrow, 
1959. 80p. $2.75. 


A boy, Ted, and his dog, Kerry, show 
how the love of a boy and a dog is among 


the greatest things in the world. For grades 
3-6. 


Munart, Bruno. Birthday Present. 
World Pub., 1959. unp. $2.00. 

Bruno Munari is an Italian artist who 
turns everything he touches into a work of 
art. This picture book is original, imag- 
inative and beautiful. Very young children 
will find it delightful. Ages 3-6. 


Munart, Bruno. Jimmy Lost His 
Cap. World Pub., 1959. unp. $2.00. 
Another beautiful, original Bruno Mun- 


ari picture book that will delight children 
ages 3 to 6. 














Munari, Bruno. The Elephant’s 
Wish. World Pub., 1959. unp. $2.00. 

Bruno Munari’s picture books are works 
of art. Particularly charming is the one 
about the elephant’s wish. 


NeuRATH, Marie. Wonder World of 
Land and Water. Lothrop, 1958. 36p. 
$2.00. 


Sketches and brief text suitable for young 
children prove inadequate to picture and 
explain the secrets of land and water origins. 


NorMAN, GERTRUDE. Dorothea 
Lynde Dix. Putnam, 1959. 122p. $2.50. 


In this concise biography of Dorothy 
Lynde Dix, the author has brought to life 
one of the most unusual personalities of the 
past century. Too seldom remembered today, 
Dorothea Dix was one of the greatest 
pioneers in providing proper treatment for 
the mentally ill. She is introduced to young 
readers, ages 10-14, in a story filled with 
warmth and understanding. 


NortH, STERLING. Young Thomas 
Edison. Houghton, 1958. 182p. $2.95. 

The character and personality as well as 
an account of his very active life are vividly 
portrayed in this well written and authentic 
biography of Thomas A. Edison, the scien- 
tific genius who made the world a better 
place in which to live through his many 
electrical inventions. The format is good. 
The illustrations, many of them photographs, 
are excellent. Recommended for ages 11 and 
up. 


OssornE, M. M. Rudi and the Mayor 
of Naples. Houghton, 1958. 48p. $2.50. 

As every donkey knows, there are times 
when one must show his master that no 
more nonsense and abuse will be tolerated. 
When that time came for Rudi, it was in 
the narrowest part of the square of Naples. 
All traffic was blocked, but Rudi would not 
budge an inch until the Mayor finally settled 
the problem with a little kindness and his 
favorite cake. An amusing story, suited for 
reading aloud to ages 2-4, 


Otro, Marcaret. Little Brown 
Horse. Knopf, 1959. unp. $2.50. 


Story and pictures blend in the telling of 
three happy surprises for the Little Brown 


Horse and for the children 3-7 who can 
have the story read to them. 


Patazzo, Tony. The Giant Playtime 
Nursery Book. Doubleday, 1959. 187p. 
$3.95. 

Here are the rhymes and jingles very 
young children love. Children will also 
enjoy the large, colorful pictures drawn by 


one of their favorite illustrators, Tony Pa- 
lazzo. 


Patazzo, Tony. Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears. Doubleday, 1959. unp. 
$1.00. 

The retelling of this story is adequate 
and has an element of surprise. One never 
thought of it just this way. The illustrations 
are positively dazzling. A book to delight 
pre-school children. 


PaTTon, WILLOUGHBY. Sea Venture. 
Longmans, 1959. 146p. $2.95. 

Ship wreck, Spanish gold and final land- 
ing in the America of 1609 provides thrills 
and historical feeling in this tale for chil- 
dren about 10 to 12 years old. 


PeEarE, CATHERINE. Charles Dickens: 
His Life. Holt, 1959. 125p. $2.75. 

Here is a young people’s biography of 
Charles Dickens, whose courageous life was 
as colorful and varied as that of any of the 
extraordinary characters of his novels. Miss 
Peare has written enthusiastically and inter- 
estingly of the author of whom she is so 
fond, stressing in particular the books 
which are familiar to young people: David 
Copperfield, Pickwick Papers, and A Christ- 
mas Carol. Douglas Gorsline has illustrated 
book with fine line illustrations similar to 
those of Cruikshank who helped bring im- 
mortality to the characters of Oliver Twist 


and Sketches of Boz. 


PHILLIPs, BEEMAN AND DEVAULT, 
M. V. Psychology. Steck, 1959. 48p. 
$1.75. 


Designed to introduce the science of psy- 
chology to children. Some basic principles 
concerning behavior and mental hygiene are 
introduced and the reader is prodded to 
think about the why’s of his and other’s 
behavior, and to look up behavioral concepts 
in the dictionary. Some of the prodding 
may possibly do more harm than good for 
the disturbed child. 
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Prippy, Frances. TV Bandstand. 
Westminster, 1959. 192p. $2.95. 


In this extremely fluffy novel concerning 
a teen-ager whose red hair becomes an asset 
under the tutelage of her red-headed aunt, 
the characters are true to life, the situations, 
barring the burned house, have happened to 
almost everyone. Light fiction useful for re- 
laxing and diversion for 7th grade and up. 


Rem, Axastarr. Allth. Houghton, 
1958. 51p. $3.00. 

A continuation of the mythical world 
created in Fairwater, this is the story of the 
forest of Allth, once a happy place with 
green trees and flowing brooks but now deso- 
late and gloomy since the coming of the 
cruel Kirth and Grim. How Pirm, the min- 
strel, finds the lost song of Allth, rescues 
the captive princess, and lifts the evil spell 
of Kirth is told in fairy tale style in beau- 
tiful poetic prose. Will be enjoyed for read- 
ing aloud by ages 7-11. 


REYNoLps, HeLen. Carol of Long 
Chance Mine. Funk & Wagnalls, 1959. 
216p. $2.95. 


Carol Sutherland, eighteen and mine man- 
ager’s daughter, has always lived in remote 
Canadian mountains. The mine suddenly 
closes and Carol’s father needs an operation 
so they go to Vancouver. There Carol learns 
about the city life and gains independence 
and maturity. Any girl from 14-18 would 
enjoy the story. 


Ricu, Josepuine. Pioneer Surgeon. 
Messner, 1959. 192p. $2.95. 


Teen agers will find this biography enter- 
taining and rewarding. Ephraim McDowell’s 
career is described skillfully. The author 
makes excellent use of a technical medical 
vocabulary. 


Rosinson, BENELLE. Citizen Pablo. 
Day, 1959. 128p. $3.00. 


A rather tragic story of serious minded 
Mexican boy and his adjustment to life in 
the United States. His disappointment is 
the loss of his childhood home and his 
mother’s resentment to the circumstances in 
which they were forced to live, and then 
the death of his young sister, all made for 
much bitterness on his part. 
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Rowanp, Puy iis. Every Day in 
the Year. Little, Brown, 1959, 26p. 
$2.75. 


Here is a very special book about Christ- 
mas that will delight very young children. 
It is as full of Christmas as Santa’s sleigh. 
Its pictures sparkle and its word brings the 
warmth and joy of the true Christmas season. 


SANGER, Marjory. Greenwood Sum- 
mer. Dutton, 1958. 160p. $2.95. 


The experience of a brother and sister in 
a nature camp provides not only a good 
story but also much nature lore as to 
weather, birds and their nests, pond life, 
plants, insects, stars, etc. Useful for stimu- 
lating an interest in nature. Recommended 
for ages 8-12. 


Scuoiz, Jackson. Perfect Game. 
Morrow, 1959. 253p. $2.95. 


A humorous human interest story telling 
about the successes and failures of a boy in 
athletics. The glory, down fall and then 
recovery of this boy as he faced the reali- 
ties of participation in a sport which can 
be both heartening and cruel are related in 
a humorous and enlightening way. There 
is much good advice in the book for those 
interested in pitching baseball. 


SEIGNOBOSE, FRANCOISE. Chouchou. 
Scribner, 1958. unp. $2.95. 


A delightful picture book with slight 
story about the beloved French donkey 
Chouchou who landed in jail after acci- 
dentally biting a little boy’s hand. His 
children friends came to his rescue and all 
ends well. The colorful drawings are very 
expressive. Recommended for ages 5-8. The 
binding strongly re-inforced can be cleaned 
with a damp cloth. 


SetsaM, MuLuicent. Plants That 
Heal. Morrow, 1959. 96p. $2.50. 


An interesting, factual account of the 
medicinal use of certain plants, beginning 
with ancient times to their use in many of 
our present day drugs. A chapter on poison- 
ous plants is also included. A list of curative 
plants and their scientific name, as well as 
an index, adds to the value of this book. 
Recommended for upper elementary grades. 








SERRAILLIER, IAN. The Silver Sword. 
Criterion, 1959. 187p. $3.50. 

A moving story of the Balicki family dur- 
ing World War II. Warsaw home destroyed 
and separated from their parents, Ruth, 
Bronia, Edek and Jan, a sly and lonely 
urchin, fight bravely to stay together. De- 
spite hardships and with fortitude and cour- 
age they journey to Switzerland, the pre- 
arranged family meeting place in case of 
disaster. Young people will enjoy this. 


SKarr, Grace. Boy and His Horse. 
Scott, 1958. 14lp. $2.95. 


An excellent story for young horse lovers, 
emphasizing the fact that not only must the 
young horse be trained for riding but also 
the child must grow and learn the proper 
management and care of his mount. The 
text is simple, the print is large, and there 
are many attractive illustrations. Format is 
good. Binding is reinforced for use in 
school libraries. 


SmiTH, WILLIAM Jay. Puptents and 
Pebbles: A Nonsense ABC. Little, 
Brown, 1959. 32p. $2.75. 

William Jay Smith and Juliet Kepes have 
again combined their talents; the result is 
a delightful alphabet book. In both verses 
and pictures there is, for the beginner, the 
same blend of artistry and fun that made 
Laughing Time and Boy Blue’s Book of 
Beasts so popular. 


Spink, RecINALD. Land and Peo- 
ple of Denmark. Macmillan, 1958. 88p. 
$1.50. 

An excellent reader for social studies 


classes. Pictures are relatively few and 
there is but one map. 


STEINBERG, ALFRED. Daniel Webster. 
Putnam, 1959. 128p. $2.50. 


Daniel Webster lived a long and eventful 
life, one which was closely connected with 
the history of his country. Alfred Steinberg 
has told his story for young readers with 
understanding and sympathy. This book is 
one in the distinguished series: Lives to 
Remember. 


STEINER, CHARLOTTE. Bobby Fol- 
lows the Butterfly. Macmillan, 1959. 
unp. $2.50. 


Charlotte Steiner has done it again. The 
result is a book that entrances children with 
intriguing pictures and a story to be read 
again. For children about 3-6 years old. 


SyME, Ronatp. On Foot to The 
Arctic. Morrow, 1959. 187p. $2.75. 


One of the most courageous and admirable 
of the explorers of Canada’s northern lands 
was Samuel Hearne. This story of his 
unique trip into the Arctic is thrilling for 
upper grade children. 


THACKERAY, WILLIAM AND DICKENS, 
Cures. The Ring and The Rose and 
The Magic Fishbone. Dutton, 1959. 
179p. $2.75. 


An excellent edition of two neglected 
children’s classics. The illustrations con- 
tribute effectively to the general attractive- 
ness of the book. 


Treasure Chest of Tales: A Collec- 
tion of Great Stories for Children. 
McDowell, Obolensky, 1959. 696p. 
$4.95. 


Here is truly a treasure chest for chil- 
dren of twenty-five items, most of them 
chosen from the nineteenth century. All but 
two of the selections are complete and un- 
abridged. Included are five full-length books, 
among them Alice in Wonderland, The Ring 
and the Rose, and Black Beauty. Ages 8-up. 


Urmston, Mary. Swamp Shack 
Mystery. Doubleday, 1959. 189p. $2.75. 


This mystery story suitable for third and 
fourth grade readers, is down to earth and 
fairly plausible. The emphasis is on human 
relations involved rather than on mystery. 
The tone is light, but thoughtful. It will 
probably be a favorite in special cases rather 
than with groups. 


Venn, Mary Eveanor. Fox Hollow 
Mystery. Hastings House, 1959. 109p. 
$2.75. 


This is a fast moving plot with a smatter- 
ing of topics from spelunking to old coins. 
It might be suitable for a well-informed nine 
or ten year old, who could but does not 
read. At any rate it is good TV competi- 
tion in book form. 
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VETTER, MARJORIE, AND VITRAY, 
Laura. The Questions Girls Ask. Dut- 
ton, 1959. 156p. $2.95. 


A girl how-to-do-it book, but this is a good 
one for junior high school level. It would 
seem a bit prudish by some current stand- 
ards, but actually it is sound and realistic. 
Every guidance person will find it valuable. 
Well documented with Girl Scouts research. 
Recommended. 


VoorHoeve, Rupovr. Harimau. Day, 
1959. 189p. $2.95. 


Against the background of jungle life of 
Sumatra, this fine account gives us the ad- 
ventures of a hunter in his attempt to out- 
wit an unusual tiger. Good social studies 
material for this area and accurate detail 
of wild life there, based on the actual ex- 
periences of a professional game hunter. 
Junior high school and upper elementary 
readers who like wild life will enjoy the 
story and will re-read especially the beauti- 
ful ending. 


Waite, Heven Exmira. Valiant 
Companions: Helen Keller and Anne 
Sullivan Macy. Macrae Smith, 1959. 
223p. $2.95. 


Most of us are familiar with Helen Keller's 
brilliant achievements through biographies 
and through her own books, but this book 
has the additional facet of giving a well 
deserved attention to the life of Anne Sulli- 
van Macy. It should make inspiring, though 
easy, reading for the twelve to sixteen group, 
especially considering the current emphasis 
of the education to the exceptional child. 


Warner, EpytHe Recorps. Cabin 
for Ducks. Viking, 1958. 23p. $2.50. 


A beautiful book whose detailed drawings 
in soft sepia of wild ducks and nature in 
Minnesota woods will be enjoyed equally 
with the text. Told in the first person, this 
is a little boy’s account of his visit to his 
grandfather's duck cabin where he observes 
the habits of ducks and many wonders of 
nature. Boys of 6-10 who will soon grow 
up to young sportsmen themselves will 
thrill to the sport of duck hunting as well 
as a valuable lesson in conservation. 
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Weiss, Harvey. Paper, Ink and 
Roller. W. R. Scott, 1958. 64p. $3.50. 


A well-planned how-to-do-it book giving 
step by step directions and illustrations for 
the beginner in making various kinds of 
prints—transfers, potato stencils, cardboard 
and linoleum. Recommended for ages 5 and 
up. 


WELLMAN, PauL. Gold in California. 
Houghton, 1958. 184p. $1.95. 


When gold was found in California in 
1849 the news was like “an electric spark 
in a powder magazine.” The author makes 
those raw and exciting days live again in 
this authentic and lively book. The format 
is good and the illustrations are outstand- 


ingly attractive. Recommended for grades 
5-7. 


Winper, Gertrupe. Jeb Stuart: Boy 
in the Saddle. Bobbs Merrill, 1959. 
192p. $1.95. 

The gaiety, kindness and courage that are 
beyond bravery; these qualities of the boy 
who became the general Jeb, are made 
alive and glowing in this story for children 
8 to 12 years old. 


David's 
1959. 


WooLLey, CATHERINE. 
Campaign Buttons. Morrow, 
191p. $2.75. 


This story is concerned with a boy’s in- 
volvement in politics with the purpose of 
town improvement in the form of a recrea- 
tion center, emphasis on a ball field. It is 
written with an eye to telling how important 
local participation is, and the message goes 
easily with baseball as the vehicle. The 
writing is fair, and the moral far too plain. 
I think, even for fourth and fifth grades, but 
there are those who like that. 


Wricut, Mrs. ANNA Maria Rose. 
The Horse Marines. Houghton, 1958. 
193p. $2.75. 


Four children spend their summer vaca- 
tion at the seashore, where with the help 
of the Hermit they repair an old sail boat 
and make it into a sea worthy craft. This 
is an entertaining story and will appeal to 
both boys and girls, ages 8-12. 











Wricut, Dare. The Little One. 
Doubleday, 1959. 56p. $2.50. 

This is a slight story of a girl, a doll, 
and a toy bear which children will find 
interesting primarily because of the large 
and wonderful photographs which illustrate 
it. 


Wriston, HitpretH. A Yankee 
Musket. Abingdon, 1959. 190p. $3.00. 


The crack of a rifle and a bullet over 
their head brought them both to the shore as 
the sentry ordered. Stephen was a Yankee 
and Geoffrey was a Torry. Both were “going 
on eleven.” The setting is Vermont, and the 
story is for boys 8 to 12. 


Young America’s Cook Book. rev. 
ed. Scribners, 1959. $3.95. 


This book, designed to get the young, in- 
experienced cook off to a good start provides 
basic information as to meal planning and 
table service, marketing, standards for an 
adequate diet, ideas for parties of all kinds, 
care of the kitchen, as well as complete 
directions for time tested recipes. 


Zanpor. Branch of the River. 
Greenwich, 1959. 90p. $2.50. 

Toby Martin married Cora Smith. Shortly 
afterward he left his work in the steel plant 
in Illinois and moved to northern Wisconsin 
where he took a homestead. This appealing 
account gives genuine and enlightening un- 
derstanding to the homesteaders. 


Education and Psychology 


ATKiNns, ALWYN AND Gwynn, J. M. 
Teaching Alcohol Education in the 
Schools. Macmillan, 1959. 190p. $3.20. 

The book is exceptionally well written. 
The content is scientifically sound and up to 
date. The book is divided into two parts: 
The effect of alcohol on human beings, and 
the alcohol education in the schools. 


BRACKENBURY, RoBerT LEO. Getting 
Down to Cases. Putnam, 1959. 222p. 
$4.00. 


A laudable attempt to present the main is- 
sues of educational philosophy by means of 


“case studies.” Unfortunately, the incidents 
related take up so much space that only a 
few of the many questions of educational 
philosophy can be dealt with. The work suf- 
fers from an unavoidable monotony result- 
ing from the recounting of one little case 
after another. 


CLARKE, Martin LowTHER. Classi- 
cal Education in Britain. Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1959. 233p. $6.00. 


A carefully documented study of the place 
of Greek and Latin in British education 
from the beginning of the Renaissance to the 
present century. Classical study in both 
schools and universities is dealt with and 
much valuable information is provided about 
textbooks and methods of teaching. 


Coxe, Luevia. Psychology of Ado- 
lescence. 5th ed. Rinehart, 1959. 731p. 
$7.00. 


This is another revision of a well known 
book. The book offers a wide picture of 
adolescent growth and included a book list 
of fiction and biography for adolescents. 
The book remains one of the better texts in 
the area of adolescent psychology. 


Dewey, Joun. Experience and 
Nature. Dover, 1958. 443p. $1.85. 


A reprint of what is possibly the best 
single statement of the author’s philosophical 
position—best, that is, for the reader who 
wants to know John Dewey himself and not 
as he has been “interpreted” by someone 
else. The book is not easy, but the reader 
who will make the necessary effort will find 
it richly rewarding. 


Dewey, Joun. Moral Principles in 
Education. Phil. Lib., 1959. 60p. $2.75. 

A reprint of an early essay. Dewey’s orig- 
inal statements on any topic are worth con- 
sulting, and they should be consulted since 
he has been so widely misinterpreted for 
the past 40 years. 


EH ers, Henry. Crucial Issues in 
Education: An Anthology. Holt, 1959. 
342p. $2.75. 

This revision of the 1955 edition retains 
less than a third of the original selections 


thus presenting many of the controversial 
statements on education of the past four 
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years. The anthology should be exceedingly 
useful in understanding current issues in 
education. 


ENGEMAN, Jack. College: The Life 
of a Student. Lothrop, 1959. 124p. 
$3.50. 


A picture story of what one may expect 
from college life, presumably for those who 
do not read much but plan to go to college, 
this story is modern in the Life magazine 
sense of presentation. One would like to 
think that some dreams are left to imagina- 
tion, but for students who want to be in the 
know of college conformity, this will do 
nicely. Obviously it will be out of date 
quickly. 


FRANKEL, CHARLES. Issues in Uni- 
versity Education. Harper, 1959. 175p. 
$3.95. 


In “Issues in University Education” edited 
by Charles Frankel, nine American scholars, 
among them: J. Robert Oppenheimer, Rob- 
ert Ulrich and Sigmund Neumann, write 
to give a clear view of the American uni- 
versity and its responsibilities. The book 
is a rational patient look at the university 
and its character in a changing society. 


GARRISON, KARL AND Force, Dewey. 
The Psychology of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. 3rd. ed. Ronald, 1959. 586p. 
$6.00. 


This extensive revision is a marked im- 
provement over earlier versions. Major 
weaknesses are some repetition and omission 
of some recent research. Never-the-less this 
text should be a basic reference for teacher, 
psychologist, and others wishing an over- 
view of psychological aspects of all areas of 
exceptionality. 


GouLp, SAMUEL. Knowledge is Not 
Enough. Antioch Press, 1959. 232p. 
$3.50. 

This book is made up of fifteen addresses 
by the President of Antioch College. The 
author has had wide experience in education 
as high school teacher, as professor, and now 
as president; consequently his opinions on 
educational matters are of value and interest. 


GREENE, Gwynn. Problem Situations 
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in Student Teaching. Col. Univ. Press, 
1959. 69p. $1.25. 


Interesting approach to many of the 
situations student teachers may meet. It 
may be more valuable for morale building 
than for applicable suggestions for meeting 
specific difficulties. Its readability and 
brevity are strong points. 


Hopnett, Epwarp. The Art of 
Working With People. Harper, 1959. 
18lp. $3.95. 

The author points out that reason must 
augment “good will” in solving problems in 
which more than one person is involved 
and that working effectively with others 
begins with a clear definition of the issues 
and personal values involved. 


JAROLIMEK, JoHN. Social Studies in 
Elementary Education. Macmillan, 
1959. 400p. $5.75. 

A superior book which presents a sound 
and helpful approach to teaching this vital 


part of the school curriculum. Highly 
recommended. 


JOHNSTON, EDGAR AND OTHERS, The 
Role of the Teacher in Guidance. 
Prentice Hall, 1959. 276p. $4.95. 


This book attempts to increase the per- 
ceptiveness of teachers with regard to class- 
room guidance. It discusses instruments, 
procedures, and teacher attitudes which may 
help this process. The book achieves its 
objectives very well. 


Kinc, Epmunp. Other Schools and 
Ours. Rinehart, 1958. 234p. $4.00. 

An interesting picture of the schools of 
six different countries, including the USSR. 
A factual presentation of what they are plus 
a background of how they developed and 
what implications these schools hold for 
the future. Very useful in understanding 
schools in countries other than our own. 


Lane, Howarp AND BEAUCHAMP, 
Mary. Understanding Human Develop- 
ment. Prentice Hall, 1959. 492p. $8.00. 

Another human development book trun- 
cated at age 20, written for palatability, 
long on feeling and short on facts, re- 
flecting faithfully current educational en- 
thusiasms. The adequate human develop- 
ment text is yet to be written. 








MorTENSEN, DONALD AND SCHMUL- 
LER, A. M. Guidance in Today’s 
Schools. Wiley, 1959. 436p. $5.75. 


In breadth of coverage of the theory and 
background of guidance, as well as in gen- 
eral descriptions of a wide variety of 
guidance-oriented educational practices, 
this book is unique. However, such breadth 
of coverage is achieved at the expense of 


penetration into any one area. It is not 
a “how-to-do-it” book. 
Mutuern, James. A History of 


Education: A Social Interpretation. 
2nd ed. Ronald, 1959. 754p. $7.50. 


A revision of the author’s earlier work. 
Several sections have been expanded, such 
as those dealing with education in Greece, 
Rome, and Medieval Europe. There is also 
a new chapter on the development of edu- 
cation in America. The recent educational 
progress made by European countries is 
dealt with; likewise modern schools and 
colleges in the Soviet Union. This is a well 
written textbook for introductory courses in 
the subject. 


SeBALy, Avis. Teacher Education 
and Religion. Amer. Assoc. for Col- 
leges of Teacher Education, 1959. 
292p. $3.50. 


Various aspects of this important topic 
are dealt with by seven recognized experts. 
The study on which this book is based 
has been going on for several years and the 
findings are here offered to the public. 


Southern Schools: Progress and 
Problems. Southern Education Re- 
porting Service, 1959. 174p. $4.75. 


A grant from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education made possible the 
publication of this informative study. It 
is a comprehensive survey, narrative and 
statistical, of the South’s drive to raise 
the level of its education. The material 
is drawn from seventeen Southern and border 
states and covers such subjects as popula- 
tion trends, enrollment and attendance, ex- 
penditures, buildings and equipment, etc. 
Southern educators and editors have col- 
laborated in the preparation of this ma- 
terial, 


Wenper, HERBERT. The Growth of 


Modern Thought and Culture. Phil. 
Lib., 1959. 215p. $3.75. 


The author attempts in this brief book to 
give an account of the intellectual and cul- 
tural history of the western world from 
the Revival of Learning to the present day. 
The result is that many important topics 
are little more than mentioned. The book 
might serve as an introductory text, sup- 
plemented by readings. 


Wires, KimpBatt. Teaching for 
Better Schools. 2nd ed. Prentice Hall, 
1959. 341p. $5.95. 


This completely revised edition of Wiles’ 
text presents a somewhat unique approach to 
methodology. Written in his readable, lucid 
style, the new edition should be very help- 
ful to teachers. 


WITTENBERG, RupoLpHu. Adolescence 
and Discipline. Assn. Press, 1959. 
318p. $4.95. 


Dr. Wittenberg writes, from the point 
of view of a psychotherapist, to parents, 
youth leaders, and teachers. It is a clearly 
written book which attempts to simplify 
psychoanalytic principles and beliefs con- 
cerning the way adolescents learn internal 
discipline. In spite of its clarity and theo- 
retical soundness, it is questionable that the 
“practical suggestion” offered can be applied 
to the classroom. 


Wriston, Henry. Academic Pro- 
cession: Reflection of a College Presi- 
dent. Col. Univ. Press, 1959. 222p. 
$4.00. 


The door to the president’s office was 
opened by one who had occupied the office 
successfully for a number of years. The 
problems the president faced in his daily 
administrative activities were vividly recited. 
The chapters of the book outlines these 
problems: trustees, faculty, administration, 
students and alumni. Mr. College President 
was interestingly and sympathetically pre- 
sented in the Academic Profession. 


Health and Physical Education 


ALLEN, ArcHIE. Handbook of Base- 
ball Drills. Prentice Hall, 1959. 212p. 
$4.95. 
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A valuable addition to a very undeveloped 
area of materials in the sports field. The 
author is an outstanding coach and has 
adequately developed drills sufficient to pro- 
vide beginning coaches with successful tools. 
This is probably the finest compilation of 
baseball drills ever developed. 


ALLEN, GeorGE HERBERT. Complete 
Book of Winning Football Drills. 
Prentice Hall, 1959. 570p. $7.50. 


In this book the author has developed 
an outstanding teaching tool. This is pos- 
sibly the most comprehensive collection and 
presentation of football drills ever de- 
veloped. This should be a must for beginning 
coaches. The illustrations make the materials 
come alive into winning drills and suc- 
cessful coaching. 


CuaRKE, Henry. Application of 
Measurement to Health and Physical 
Education. 3rd ed. Prentice Hall, 
1959. 528p. $6.95. 


The third edition of one of the really 
fine contributions in the area of measure- 
ment. The new edition places much em- 
phasis not only on testing and measuring 
but strongly on the use of test and the 
application of results to human improve- 
ment. This is an improvement and the 
finest of the editions by a capable author. 


Cotson, Joun. Progressive Exer- 
cise Therapy in Rehabilitation and 
Physical Education. Williams & Wil- 
kins, 1959. 184p. $4.50. 


Progressive exercise therapy has long 
been awaited. This is a well written and 
important contribution in the area of re- 
habilitation and teaching the handicapped. 
The illustrations and descriptions make this 
an easy to use publication in a much needed 
area of school work and therapy. 


Goopricu,  Lols. Decentralized 
’ Camping. Assn. Press, 1959. 256p. 
$4.75. 


This book is one of the few materials 
devoted to the area of decentralized camp- 
ing. The author has presented in a straight 
forward way the many aspects of outdoor 
living in small groups. This publication 
should be a much welcomed edition to the 
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rapidly expanding area of camping and out- 
door education. 


HARNETT, ARTHUR AND SuHaw, H. 
Effective School Health Education. 
Appleton, 1959. 421p. $4.75. 

This book is a realistic presentation of 
the various phases of the school health 
program, with emphasis on the health 
education implications in each area. In- 
formation is up to date and sound. The 
clear and concise style make for easy read- 
ing and understanding by teachers of 
elementary and secondary school and public 
health nurses. 


MANDELL, MurieL. 101 Best Edu- 
cational Games. Sterling, 1958. 119p. 
$2.50. 


The author gives directions for new and 
even well-known games—active and quiet, 
indoor and outdoor games, for boys and 
girls, and for large and small groups. His 
aim is to show how one can combine play 
methods with the learning processes, thus 
making lessons stick through pleasant as- 
sociations. 


Murray, Rutu anp Hussey, D. P. 
From Student to Teacher in Physical 
Education. Prentice Hall, 1959. 110p. 
$2.75. 

This is a simple and well written publi- 
cation for student teachers and beginning 
teachers of physical education. Many 
straight forward suggestions are made as a 
guide to better success for inexperienced 
teachers. It should be a worthwhile con- 
tribution to the student teaching library in 
physical education. 


Nemir, Atma. The School Health 
Program. Saunders, 1959. 428p. $6.00. 

This book is written for college students 
and for inservice education programs to 
help potential teachers to develop com- 
petencies in detecting and handling health 
problems. Emphasis is placed on health 
problems of the school child. It is divided 
into two distinctive parts: the school child 
and the school health program. All of the 
major problem areas are considered. The 
three appendices should be helpful. The 
entire book is well written. The chapter 
on Evaluation of the school health program 
should be useful to both school and health 
personnel, 








PaTTersoN, Doris. Your Family 
Goes Camping. Abingdon, 1959. 160p. 
$2.50. 


An interesting and well written coverage 
of the fastest growing phase of camping. 
This book answers those questions which 
can make family camping interesting and 
worth while for the entire family. 


RATHBONE, JOSEPHINE LANGWORTHY. 
Corrective Physical Education. 6th ed. 
Saunders, 1959. 329p. $5.00. 


This, the sixth edition, of the publica- 
tion is a substantial improvement over the 
past edition. Important steps have been 
taken to improve illustrations by additions, 
sections have been rewritten, and physiology 
laboratory experiments have been refer- 
enced. It is an improvement to the limited 
materials in the area of correctives. 


TURNER, CLAIR ELSMERE. Personal 
and Community Health. Mosby, 1959. 
llth ed. 446p. $5.50. 


This eleventh edition is exceptionally 
well written. It is written for college stu- 
dents and covers quite well the broad field of 
health. The references and questions at the 
close of each chapter should add much to 
the experiences for the student. 


VanaTTA, Bos. Coaching Pattern 
Play Basketball. Prentice Hall, 1959. 
218p. $4.95. 


This book brings to basketball coaches 
and players a combination of materials and 
illustrations seldom presented between the 
same covers. The author, a highly capable 
coach, presents many types and phases of 
the game with which all coaches and 
players should find it a must to become 
familiar. 


V-Five ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Gymnastics and Tumbling. 2nd ed. 
rev. U.S. Naval Institute, 1959. 414p. 
$4.50. 


This text is one of the most comprehensive 
and best developed of all the materials on 
gymnastics and tumbling. The book is well 
written and entirely adaptable to high school 
and college for teaching and competition. 


Library Science 


SHAFFER, KENNETH RAYMOND. 
Twenty-Five Short Cases in Library 
Personnel Administration. Shoe String 
Press, 1959. 135p. $3.50. 


The case study procedure which has 
been used so successfully in teaching law 
and social work has been introduced to cover 
an important aspect of Library Science. 
Undoubtedly these case studies will prove 
very useful to Library teachers and to their 
students and to others interested in library 
administration. 


Literature 


Bap, R. C. Donne and the Drurys. 
New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1959. 175p. $5.50. 


Limited interest in the subject matter of 
this study should not lessen one’s admira- 
tion of its excellent scholarly quality. From 
muniments of the Drury family, now owned 
by the University of Chicago, Professor 
Bald has added to the knowledge of Sir 
Robert Drury’s personal life and public 
career and John Donne’s connection with 
him from the time of his elegy on Elizabeth 
Drury through his year on the continent 
as a member of the Drury entourage and his 
residence on Sir Robert’s property in Drury 
Lane. An estimable contribution to late 
Elizabethan and Jacobean scholarship. 


CAMPANELLA, Roy. /t’s Good to be 
Alive. Little, Brown, 1959. 306p. $4.50. 


This is a fine and well done story of 
the life of a great personality and sportsman 
built around a tragedy felt by all sports 
minded people of America. It should be 
a story of encouragement for those who 
aspire to fight their way from the bottom 
to a place of prominence in any activity 
or profession. 


DEAN, LEONARD AND WILSON, KEN- 
NETH, Eps. Essays on Language and 
Usage. Oxford Univ., 1959. 346p. 
$2.50. 

This is an anthology of selections from 


book and journals. It is both interesting 
and useful as collateral reading for any- 
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one studying English, though most of the 
items in it are readily available in their 
originally published forms. The essays are 
groups in four sections: “Dictionaries, 
words, and meanings,” “The History of 
English,” “The structure of English,” and 
“Usage.” 


ENnGLIsH INsTITUTE Essays, 1958. 
Style in Prose and Fiction. Col. Univ. 
Press, 1959. 209p. $4.00. 


This is a neatly edited collection of 
papers read at the English Institute (Colum- 
bia University) in 1958. The scholars who 
offered the papers are both informed and 
sensitive. Their observations are stimulating 
to the specialist; they are not meant for 
the amateur. 


GLECKNER, Ropert F. The Piper 
and the Bard. Wayne State Univ. 
Press, 1959. 322p. $7.00. 


A study of Blake the lyricist rather than 
the author of the Prophetic Books. A close 
analysis of key poems in Songs of Innocence 
and Songs of Experience—“two contrary 
states of the human soul”—and of four 
intervening poems. Whitten with an en- 
thusiasm which the reader is lead to 
share. 


GREEN, Rocer LaNnce.yn. A Century 
of Humorous Verse. Dutton, 1959. 
289p. $1.85. 


Every teacher should own a copy of 
this collection of light verse, 1850-1950, to 
enjoy personally and to show students that 
poetry can be fun. 


HaviLanp, Vircinia. Favorite Fairy 
Tales Told in Germany. Little, Brown, 
1959. 83p. $2.75. 


Here are seven great folk tales of Germany 
retold for the youngest readers by Virginia 
Haviland, Readers’ Advisor for Children, 
Boston Public Library. The stories included 
are: “The Frog Prince,” “The Elves and the 
Shoemaker,” “Rapunzel,” “The Cat and 
the Mouse in Partnership,” “Rumpelstilt- 
skin,” “Hansel and Gretel,” and “The 
Bremen Town Musicians.” They are re- 
told from the Brothers Grimm. The colorful 
illustrations by Susanne Suba are bold 
and striking. 
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Jones, Pearu. Shirley. Greenwich, 
1959. 86p. $2.50. 


The author’s first published work, this 
is a frothy little romance about young love 
in a Southern town during World War II. 


KEITHAHN, Epwarp. Alaskan Igloo 
Tales. Robert Seal, 1958. 138p. $3.00. 


The tales here narrative were gathered 
from the Eskimo who make their homes 
along the Arctic coast and rivers of the 
Seward Peninsula. The tales are recorded 
as they were told to the writer. These tales 
add considerably to the recorded lore of 
North America. 


Parker, Evinor. ] Was Just Think- 
ing. Crowell, 1959. 180p. $2.75. 


A collection of familiar essays, based on 
the personal choice of the compiler. Most 
of the selections are traditional. 


Rew, Austar. Oddments, Inklings, 
Omens and Moments Poems. Little, 
Brown, 1959. 52p. $3.75. 


These poems by a gifted and versatile 
writer are witty, sensitive, and sincere, a 
welcome relief from the poetry of the ob- 
scurantists. 


Storey, VIOLET ALLEYN. Poet 
Prays. Abingdon, 1959. 80p. $2.00. 


Writing from the heart and out of true 
experience, Violet Alleyn Storey in this 
collection of original poetry invited the 
reader to share her spiritual resources. The 
collection is divided into four sections, each 
based on a phrase of one of Miss Storey’s 
poems: prayers for comfort in time of grief, 
prayers of strength and peace, prayers of 
brotherhood and service, and prayers of the 
vision of God in nature. This volume is ideal 
for personal use and as a gift for special 
occasions. 


Tooze, Rutu. Story Telling. Pren- 
tice Hall, 1959. 268p. $3.95. 


A general discussion of the art of story 
telling, what to tell and how to tell it. 
Includes twenty stories popular with chil- 
dren from the kindergarten age on up, and 
an extensive bibliography. This will be an 
invaluable aid to elementary teachers, li- 
brarians, parents, and camp directors. 








Philosophy and Religion 


Briccs, MILTON AND JORDAN, PERCY. 
Handbook of Philosophy. Phil. Lib., 
1959. 214p. $4.75. 


A short book of definitions explaining 
in simple terms many of the words most 
often used in philosophic works. This book 
is recommended for use in reading rooms 
and on reference shelves. The student new 
to the study of philosophy will find it 
helpful. 


Lamont, Corutss. IJllusion of Im- 
mortality. 3rd ed. Phil., 1959. 303p. 
$3.95. Humanist Bookshelf. 


A rationalist discussion of the problem 
of immortality. The author feels that man 
is best occupied concentrating on reason, 
science and social co-operation upon this 
earth, rather than a problematical life to 
come. 


STEBBING, L. Susan. Philosophy and 
the Physicists. Dover, 1958. 295p. 
$1.65. 


A brilliant book by an eminent logician. 
The author analyzed the more philosophical 
writings of such physicists as Jeans and 
Eddington and challenges many of their 


conclusions. A clear, non-technical book, 
stimulating and most readable. 


Science and Math 


Aver, Irvinc. Hot and Cold. Day, 
1959. 28p. $3.00. 


Excellent. Tells about temperature, its 
production, and its measurement. Adequately 
illustrated, this book will appeal to the 
able junior high school children. 


Becker, Berit. The Mechanical 
Man. Putnam, 1959. 192p. $2.95. 


A history of technological progress for 
young readers. From Leonard Da Vinci’s 
study of machines to modern rocketry, the 
story of science is simply told. The ideas 
of invention and its relationship to existing 
knowledge are exploited. The subject 
matter includes mechanical power, automa- 
tion, mass productions, electric lighting, 
computing machines and electrical communi- 


cation. Recommended for junior high boys 
and girls. 


Boyp, CLAUDE AND DEVAULT, M. V. 
Physics. Steck, 1959. 48p. $1.75. 


The topics discussed in the text serve to 
define the area of physics. Illustrations are 
well executed and appropriate. Sense ex- 
periences are used to enlist reader interest. 
Recommended. 


Evans, IprisyN OLIVER. Discovering 
the Heavens. Roy, 1959. 208p. $3.50. 


Excellent, simply written introduction to 
astronomy for amateurs. The author pre- 
serves a fine balance between historical 
figures and the ideas of astronomy. In this 
book facts have the useful purpose of 
leading to the development of concepts. 


Gass, BENTLEY AND OTHERS. Fore- 
runners of Darwin. Johns Hopkins, 


1959. 471p. $6.50. 


This book is an overwhelmingly scholarly 
study of the investigations and ideas of a 
number of scientists who, in the years pre- 
ceding Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” had 
brief glimpses that evolution had occured, 
but had neither the quantitative data nor 
the organizing genius to father the idea 
that made Charles Darwin famous. 


Haac, Jesste HELEN AND DEVAULT, 
M. V. Physiology. Steck, 1959. 47p. 
$1.75. 


Introduces the subject of physiology to 
intermediates through simple experiments, 
helpful line drawings, and readable text. 
Recommended. 


Harrop, KAturyn. Man of Courage. 
Messner, 1959. 192p. $2.95. 


A life study of Dr. Edward L. Trudeau, 
this is a good biography of the man who 
was a pioneer in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. His colony of Saranac in the Adi- 
rondacks is, of course, obsolete now but 
the description of the methods and dis- 
coveries there will be inspiring reading for 
any high school student who is looking 
to the field of medicine. 
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LEONARD, JONATHAN. 
Science. World Pub., 
$4.95. 


A masterful presentation of selected topics 
in science and technology by a recognized 
science journalist (TIME) for the early 
teenagers. Historical development and 
current factual information are blended in 
a superbly written and illustrated account 
dealing, in part, with the earth and its 
neighbors; the weather and other forces 
which change the face of the land; the rise 
of the scientific method and of technology in 
the development of man’s talent; and the 
contribution of technology to areas of human 
activity like mass production of health, 
communication, transportation, energy utili- 
zation, and the frontiers of discovery. Ex- 
cellent bibliography for the reader’s use. 
Without question, this is an outstanding 
book of its type. 


Exploring 
1959. 318p. 


Orr, CATHERINE AND DEVAULT, M. 
V. Geology. Steck, 1959. 47p. $1.75. 

Will help children to define the area of 
geology. Good illustrations and simple in- 
struction lay the basis for sense experiments. 
Recommended for intermediate grades. 


REINFELD, FRED. Uranium and 
Other Miracle Metals. Sterling, 1959. 
128p. $3.95. 

Informative and very well illustrated 


discussion of metal technology and appli- 
cations. Current information. Will appeal to 
science students from high school on. 
Recommended to the science oriented gen- 
eral reader. 


Ross, ALAN Strobe. Etymology. Es- 
sential Books, 1958. 169p. $7.00. 


This is compact introduction to the study 
of etymology. It is useful as a reference 
book or as a guide in very advanced classes 
in philology. 


Social Sciences 
Exuis, AMANDA Mae. The Strange, 
Uncertain Years: An Informal Ac- 
count of Life in Six Colorado Com- 
munities. Shoe String, 1959. 423p. 
$6.50. 


The author tells informally of life in the 
communities of Denver, Central City, Lead- 
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ville, Colorado Springs, Cripple Creek, and 
the four corners area from the days of 
the early Indians to the first year of the 
Air Force Academy in Colorado Springs. 


Horr, RHODA AND DE TERRA, HEL- 
muT. They Explored. Walck, 1959. 
120p. $3.25. 

Brief accounts of the lives of six great 
explorers, with a long selection from the 


writings of each. For all who are interested 
in great explorations. 


LASCHEVER, BARNETT. Getting to 
Know Hawaii. Coward McCann, 1959. 
64p. $2.50. 

Numerous pen sketches help picture this 


new state through the eyes and experiences 
of young people. 


RaBinowicz, RacHet ANN. The 
Land and People of Israel. Macmillan, 
1959. 96p. $1.50. 

A vivid description, possibly too opti- 
mistic, of this new country. A good reader 


for classes in social studies, and almost too 
rich in historical allusions. 


Text 


ANTHONY, CATHERINE PARKER. 
Textbook of Anatomy and Physiology. 
5th ed. Mosby, 1959. 574p. $5.35. 


Berc, RicHarp. Music for Young 
Americans. American Book, 1959. 
ABC Music Series. Kindergarten— 
$4.96; grade one—$5.08; grade two 
—$2.32; grade three—$2.40. 

Graded series of music textbooks for 
kindergarten, grade one, two and _ three. 
Volumes for upper grades await publication. 
Teacher’s guides, accompaniment, record 
albums accompany each of the books. This 
series appears to be superior to American 
Singer series which it is intended to re- 
place. 


Copin, Martin. Theory and Tech- 
nique of Interpretation. Prentice Hall, 
1959. 256p. $4.50. 


ConpoyANNnis, GEorGcE. Scientific 
Russian. Wiley, 1959. 255p. $3.50. 
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Prepared for those who know no Russian, 
and are looking for a short cut in order 
to read technical articles and books. May 
be used for class instruction, self study or 
review. Based on experience in teaching 
reading-aim courses at MIT. 


CrockForb, H. D. anp Knicurt, S. 
B. Fundamentals of Physical Chem- 
istry. Wiley, 1959. 463p. $6.95. 


Excellent text book for pre-medical stu- 
dents and others with limited mathematical 
background. Some thermodynamics has 
been included. Each chapter has good re- 
view questions and graded problems. 


DiamMonp, Sotomon. Information 
and Error: An Introduction to Sta- 
tistical Analysis. Basic Books, 1959. 
307p. $5.00. 


The title for this text follows directly 
from the author’s attempt to discuss the 
basic techniques of statistical inference in 
terms of information (the effect of the ex- 
perimental variable) and error (the effect 
of various uncontrolled variables usually 
called chance). Nearly all the standard 
techniques are included and a discussion of 
factor analysis is also presented. The 
author’s efforts to “keep the learner alert 
and interested” result in an informal and 
whimsical style which may become quite 
wearisome to some students and teachers. 
This is not a text that one would adopt 
after only a cursory examination. 


Downie, Norvitt AND Heatu, R. 
W. Basic Statistical Methods. Harper, 
1959. 289p. $4.50. Education for 
Living series. 

In justifying the preparation of still an- 
other introductory statistics text the authors 
state, “. . . we believe there exists a need 
for an introductory book which is as short 
as possible, as clear as possible, involves as 
little mathematics as possible, and stresses 
computation, application, and interpretation.” 
Since this volume covers the standard de- 
scriptive statistics, serial correlations, logic 
of inference, tests of hypotheses on means, 
variances, correlations, and frequencies, 
non parametric statistics, and elementary 
item analysis statistics all in approximately 
two hundred pages, there can be little 
doubt that the authors met their first cri- 








For a sound foundation 
in science 


SCIENCE 
TODAY 

AND 
TOMORROW 


By Gerald S. Craig and others 


With the books of this outstanding 
series in authentic science, boys and 
girls are given a real opportunity for 
learning through reading, doing experi- 
ments, discussing, and observing. Ex- 
cellent Teachers’ Editions provide ex- 
periments, suggestions for presenting 
the subject matter, and background ma- 
terial. 


Write for more information 
on books for grades 1-8. 
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terions. With the possible exception of in- 
terpretation, the authors have also suc- 
ceeded quite well in meeting their objectives. 


GoopMAN, ADOLPH WINKLER. Plane 
Trigonometry. Wiley, 1959. 267p. 
$4.50. 


Hockett, CHARLES. A Course in 
Modern Linguistics. Macmillan, 1958. 
672p. $7.50. 


An elementary presentation of generally 
accepted facts and principles in the field of 
linguistics, intended as introductory course 
for the college student. The author is 
professor of linguistics and anthropology at 
Cornell University. 
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LaBrant, Louis AND OTHERS. Your 
Language: grade 10. McGraw Hill, 
1959. 530p. $4.28. 


Nites, NatuHan. Plane Trigonom- 
etry. Wiley, 1959. 234p. $3.95. 


SHaw, Puituip B. anD TOWNSEND, 
AcaTHA. College Reading Manual for 
Class and Individual Training. Crow- 
ell, 1959. 237p. $3.75. 


The strongest feature of this college read- 
ing manual is the selection of exercise ma- 
terials from textbooks and collateral sources 
that college freshman would be using. 


Smitu, Aucustus. Economics for 
Our Times. 3rd ed. McGraw Hill, 
1959. 596p. $5.98. 


TIMMERMAN, Maurine. Let’s Teach 


Music in Elementary School. S. 
Birchard Pub., 1958. 216p. $4.00. 
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Designed as a music education textbook 
for the prospective elementary classroom 
teacher. Well organized around the activi- 
ties of bodily movement, playing instru- 
ments, singing, listening, and creating music. 
Excellent bibliographies and reference lists 
accompany each chapter. 


TorRENS, ROBERT WARREN. Contes 
De Nos Jours. Heath, 1958. 312p. 
$3.00. 


Refreshing contemporary. Includes one 
Canadian, Gabrielle Roy. Third and fourth 
year high school, second year college. Notes, 
exercises, vocabulary. 


Wave, Tuomas. Introductory Col- 
lege Mathematics. Wiley, 1959. 319p. 
$5.50. 


WALKER, ALBERT L. AND OTHERS. 
Essentials of Good Writing. Heath, 
1959. 376p. $3.75. 


A good, compact rhetoric text that is a 
re-working of an older, established edition. 





























a new text 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL METHODS 
IN PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


Paul Blommers and E. F. Lindquist 


—exploration in depth of a limited number of basic statistical 
concepts and techniques 

—emphasis on the logico-mathematical basis of statistics for 
the student with limited mathematical background 

—a Study Manual to provide (1) questions designed to lead to 
rediscovery of many of the important properties of the tech- 
niques considered in the text, (2) a second presentation in a 
different context—in a more practical setting—of the most 
important aspects in the text 

—lInstructor’s Key for the Study Manual 


528 pages January, 1960 $5.75 
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GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


Calendar 


Spring and Summer 1960 


SPRING QUARTER 1960 
March 21, Monday : F- Registration 


March 22, Tuesday ee ee .... First day of classes 
March 26, Saturday Last day to register for spring quarter 
April 26, Tuesday _.. a Mid-quarter 
May 27, 28, 30, 31, June 1 Final examinations for spring quarter 


June 3, Friday ; aia Commencement 


June 13, Monday Sr FE hepa Registration 
June 14, Tuesday . ........ First day of classes 
June 15, Wednesday Last day to register for summer quarter 
June 27, Monday . Beginning of Mid-summer Term 
July 4, Monday nay Oy Ree ee Official holiday 
July 16, Saturday pis End of first term 
July 18, Monday yom Registration for second term 
July 29, Friday . End of Mid-summer Term 


August 19, Friday ..... Commencement 


August 22-September 2 .... .. Intersession 











